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Of the Highest Quality, 
Manufactured by 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


PROPRIETORS OF i 
|} CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE ; 
: AND CvaRY PASTE. j 


Sold retail in all parts of the World, and 
Wiolesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
3 PRIZE asin PARIS aut, 1867. 



































Pronounced Be careful 


to ask for 


SI" LEA & PERRINS” 


by Connoisseurs 


THE ONLY 





*,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA &X PERRINS, 


WORCESTER. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from svieyladaak 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.— 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


oie. COUGHS, ASTHMA « INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


i KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


T= BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other 
K Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, 
they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the 
youngest child; while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness 
aud irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MELopIous ENUNCIATION. 


Op Bank, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, (Branch of the Stourbridge and Kidderminster Banking Company.) 


TESTIMONIAL. STRATFORD, May 7th, 1868. 
EAR Siz,—Having had a severe Cough this winter, | was advised to try your Lozenges, which are invaluable; having 
purchased one box costing only 1s. 14d., completely set me up, and must therefore, strongly recommend them as a 
certain cure. I remain your most obedient Servant, 
To Mr. KgaTrno, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. W. Hossins, Manager. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 














W 6502—Richly engraved 
Biscuit Box, Electro Silver 
Plated on Nickel, £3 10s. 


Glass Biscuit Box, mounted 

with Electro-Silver plated 0 hens 
Lid, Tray, &c., engraved with 1 f 
own Monogram in any style ; / f 


on body, £2 10s. 6d. 


ek 


Keep the Biscuits 
beautifully Fresh 
and Crisp. 





Glass Mounted. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Manufactories: Winsley St., Oxford St.—_—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield: 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the whole of Mr. 
Carlyle’s Works, to be completed in Thirty Volumes. It will be carefully revised by the Author» 
handsomely printed in demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, &c., and entitled 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, AND CONSISTS OF 


SARTOR RESARTUS: 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROCH. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 
EACH WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 











CHAPMAN 193, PICCADILLY. 





AND HALL, 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER’S DANCE MUSIC. 


Price Sixpence each Number. Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


No. L No. 3. 
The Florence Waltz . . . .. . . . Charles Godfrey. | The Chopin Waltzes . ... . Henri de Villiers 
La Saphir Quadrille. .,..... " ¢ | The Schubert Quadrilles ..... - be a 
The Wind-upGalop,....... ve . The Oaks Galop . es 5% * 

>, . iT ‘ 

No. 2, Jour-de-Téte, Polka- Mazurka te 
The Cymbeline Mazurka . . Gerald Stanley. No. 4. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arrauged. by Calcott. | The William Tell ae o « © © « uigi Arditi. 
The Woodland Whispers Waltz . . = rald Stanley. |The Popular Polka ......+-.. 7 ° 
Les Rats Quadrilles . ele Redler. L’Arditi Waltz a aie aie 2d a 
The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop noe He nri de Villiers. | > Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka |. ; ; . - 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illustrated cover, gilt edges, §c., price 2s. 


London: CRAMER & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for ae 
‘Travellers IN AND OUT CF LONDON. Price 38. _Fenp. Ovo, cloth, 












On the First of one Month, E GC C §s -— Hime SS 8B SB. 


HE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BRAD- | By an OXFORD DON. 


SHAW; by Alphabetical and Tabular arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sent to | ApaMs & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 

| 
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ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
|. ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NE W 
SONGS :— 
| No. 1. The Snow Lies White. (Words by Miss Ingelow.) 
Far Away. (Words from Songs of Country Life.) 
Absalom. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
When Sparrows Build. (Miss Ingelows words.) 
Morning Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
Evening Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
7. Rest. Sacred Song. (Words from “The Dove on the 
Securely and neatly mends Cross.”)—3s. each, free by post for 19 stamps each. 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet | London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 
Work, and Fancy Articles NE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
pre shin ¥ ‘ blished for JANUARY, consisting of Songs, Voca 
See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the original Inventor, is on the ~ ‘ 
label, and that of the Manufacturers, BARCLAY & SONS | Duets, Piano Solos, Duets, and Dances, The list may be Nae 
95, Farringdon Street. Sold by all Chemists in 1. bottles | Socks and Co., New Burlington Street. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Containing: The Emperor Nicho-| in Council.” Two vols., crown 8vo, 16s. (This day. 

piggy a hy ta neh ey “We find in Se treasury of graceful thoughts and sug- 
. a, a ae derstou, | gestive ideas.” — Times 

ag Ee ged my Ae 5 ire Whately, |" « Mr. Helps has written ‘from Court’ a work f beneficent 

is *B — ‘Mine Mi ford H a H; — Father Mathew, | and earnest humanity, which has little ‘courtly’ about it, 

tay ron, oni itfor > —_ the am, Lord Macaulay, except its grace and high-bred style. His tale is original, 

Mrs, Jameson, and a number of otMers. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. sustained, picturesque, and absorbing,”— Daily Telegraph. 


(This day. A 
AI AR The CHAPLET of PEARLS; Or, the White 
The MALAY ABURIPELASO. =e LARD and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “ a of 
Narrative of Travel ; with Studies of Man and Nature. Redelyffe. Two vols., crown 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
By ALFRED RUSS&L WALLACE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, | ,," Miss Yonge has written another aries sine, ont 
; : 9 rr a -e | those who begin to read it are not likely to lay it down unti 
with 9 Mapsand 60 illustrations, Ste. [In « few days. they have reached the end of the last chapter.”—Star. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of! “Miss Yonge has brought lofty aim as well as high art to 
Events, Social and Political, which have happened in, or | the construction of a story which may claim a place amongst 
had relation to, Great Britain, from the accession of Queen | the best efforts in historical romance. Morning Post 
Victoria to the Opening of the Present Parliament. By | WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
JOSEPH IRVING. 8vo, half bound, 21s. [In afew days. “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 

A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE-| 7, Prince and the Page. A Book for the 
DITION; with an Account of the Physical Geography, | ue rence a apd ve rae. 4 
Geology, and Botany of the Region traversed by the | Young. 18mo, 3s. 6d : ' 
English Forces. With a Chapter by Lieut. PRIDEAUX, | 4 Book of Golden Deeds. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
containing a Narrative of his Mission and Captivity. S8vo, Cheap Fdition. 1s 
with Maps,&c. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G:S., | ,,,, °°) -Ctuion, 2s. * T.. Basa: it] 
Geographer te the Expedition. (Next week. | Lhe Heir of Redclyffe. New Edition, with 

° Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel | Ticoanae Tiere, Witold Diliien Cece 
in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. By ynevor Lerrace. mrad Bu on. 

CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, M.P. 2 vols., 8vo,| _8vo, 6s. 7 _— ‘ 
with Maps and Illustrations, 28s (This day. The Daisy Chain. New Edition, with 
“The volumes have the advantage of a manly style anda! jyystrations’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

distinct aim. He describes with picturesque felicity, aud T ryy_* Vv nak: "the Daisy Chai 

often with considerable humour, the objects that he sees, he Trial: More Links of the Lrarsy Chain. 

- News same a a great = a ~yo wd New Edition, with Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

of subjects, political, social, and religious, which are likely er eae T _ PP ae r tro. 

to affect the future destiny of the English family. It is an Hi artsease. New Edition, with Ilust a 

entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which | tions. Crown Svo, 6s. " —e . 

have a fascinating interest for Englishmen, and it discusses Hopes and Fears. Third Edition. Crown 

anumber of questions which are of the highest moment a oe 

with regard to the future of our race. It is seldom that we| ,,,)°?°S, n ~~ 
meet with a work so able and suggestive.”— Spectator. The Young Stepmother. Second Edition. 








Crown 8vo, 6s 
UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. . New Edition, 


ry . 
By JAMES KUSSELL LOWELL. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. The Lances of Lynwood. 
(This day. with Coloured Illustrations. 18smo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
“* Under the Willows’ is one of the most admirable bits The Little Duke. New Edition. 1 8mo, 
of rn a — that have been done in our generation."— | gjoth. as. 6d 
Saturday Review. y wig . ae ‘ 
Clever Woman of the Family. Crown 8vo, 
PHANTASMAGORIA, and other Poems. 4s. y : 
By LEWIS CARROLL. Fcap. 8vo, gilt, 6s. [This day. Danvers Aapers 3 an Invention. Crown 
CAST UP by the SEA; Or, the Adventures _ svo. 4s. 6¢. 
> >’ e . 
of Ned Grey. Dedicated to all Boys from Eight Years Dove an the Eaale s est. Two vols. 
Old to Eighty. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. Beautifully Crown 8vo. 12 ° 
Illustrated by Huard. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6¢ ett ee 
[This day. BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
‘“* 4 charming Christmas book for such of our boys as have T r F ‘th Editi Crow 
a taste for adventure. It is full of incident, and the story wo Years Ago. ourth fLdition. Urown 
is admirably sustained.”— Times. Svo, 6s. 
aa 9° “—e ™ 9°,° ‘ 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DaAYs. A “ Westward Ho!” Fifth Edition. Crown 
Beautiful “ Gift-Book ” Edition of this Popular Work is  5¥ 6s. 7 wel ‘ 
now ready, with nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes | . | lton Locke. New Editi yn. ( rown Ovo, 
and wee an Ls ae a be sen of the Author, 4s. 6d. A 
engraved on Steel by Jeens, after Watts'’s Picture. Square, mae .° ’ 
cloth extra, gilt, 122 , b Hypatia. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The handsomest present we can conceive foranymember| Yeast, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


of the muscular confraternity for whom it was written.”— r , 7 ° 
Daily Telegraph. Hereward the Wake—Last of the English. 


GLOBE EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. With a Bio- BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


graphical Essay by Professor MASSON. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 4 ustin Elliot. New Edition. Crown 
Morte D’Arthur: the Book of King Arthur and of his Svo, 6s. 


Nobie Kuights of the nd Table. ri , ' ye ; “xe 
Use. By Sir EDWARD STRACHRY.. Globe Svo Se od. Geoff ry Hamlyn. Second Edition. Crown 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by W.G.| , 5° ®_. . 
CLARK and W. A. WRIGHT. 85th Thousand. Globe) Zhe //illyars and the Burtons. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. Svo, 6s. 

Robert Burns’ Complete Works. Edited, with Pyppns)c Jew Edition \encerss Quy Re 
Life, by ALEXANDEK SMILH. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ravenshoe. : New Edition. | Crown Svo, Os. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions.| Leighton Court. New Edition. Crown 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 
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FLOUR 
OATMEAL. 





FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 


carriage free. 
Meal, for Brown Bread. 
Brose Meal, &c. 


Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 


Road, City Road, E.C.; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
A half-sack (140 Ibs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 


making gratis. Terms Cash. 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. 
London, N. 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 





CAUTION. — ROBERT WATERS’S QUININE WINK, 
guaranteed to contain in each wine-glassful one grain 
of the finest Sulphate of Quinine. : : 

i be A CAUSE lately instituted in the High 

Court of Chancery by Robert Waters against certain 
manufacturers of an article called Orange Quinine Wine, 
which has been sold with a label stating “each wine-glassful 
guaranteed to contain one grain of the purest Sulphate of 

Quinine.” ; 

The defendants admitted on oath, notwithstanding such 
statement, that no Sulphate of Quinine is used in the 
manufacture of their Wine. ; 

The guarantee given by ROBERT WATERS with every 
bottle has earned for his QUININE WINE its world-wide 
celebrity, and as the efficacy of the Wine as a tonic depends 
on the quantity and quality of the sulphate of quinine held 
in solution, the public are CAUTIONED against spurious 
IMITATIONS, and being misled by the unscrupulous 
statements of other manufacturers, and to be particular 
that they purchase none other than ROBERT WATEKS’S 
QUININE WINE, in bottles, with capsules and labels 
bearing his trade mark, without which none is genuine. 

2, Martin’s Lane, Gity. WATERS & WILLIAMS. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Ensured by using 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


Established forty years as the most agreeable and effectual 
preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. éd. 

None genuine unless signed 

JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 

)) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES: 

4e AND CONDIMENTS :— 

E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 
receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 
Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in close 
imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are ey ae informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly 
requested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known 
label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected 
by perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, 
and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that 
their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
purchasers. 

Sold bv all respectable Grocers, Drnggists, and Oilmen. 




















The Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


PANCREATINE 


FOR INDIGESTION, LOSS OF 
APPETITE, &c. 


“VASTLY SUPERIOR to PEpsINE, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.”—The Lancet. 


NOTICE. 
The Medical Reports on the TREATMENT of CON- | 
SUMPTION, INDIGESTION, &c., by means of PAN- 
CREATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE, published 
in the Lancet, British Medical Times, and Medical Press | 
and Circular, relate exclusively to SAVORY and MOORE'S 
preparations, . } 
PANCREATIC EMULSION, bottles 2s. 6d., 4s.6d ,and8s. | 
PANCREATINE, in Powder, bottles 2s., 3s. 6d., Gs. 6d., 
and 12s. 6d. 
PANCREATINE WINE, bottles 3s., 5s., and 10s. 


For Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, &c., 
DATURA TATULA, 


AFFORDS IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 
“A remedy of great efficacy.” — Dublin Journal of 
Vedical Science. 
*“ T have never known an instance in which relief was not 
obtained.”— General Alexander. 
Cigars and Cigarettes, boxes 3s., 8s., and 15s.; aud in Tin 
Canisters for Smoking, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN 

ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so 

effective and instananeous that zrey hair 

is coloured permanently anatural brown 

or black the moment it is toucned by the 

dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 

as before the application. In cases at 

5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 

2s. 6d. By post 40 stamps. 

A UkicoMuUs FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, 
harmless as pure water, has the > 

astonishing power of quickly imparting a \ 

rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 

colour. Its patronage has caused many 

imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 
24, PICCADILLY, ; 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY,’ 





and 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE TEETH AND HEALTH.—how often 
do we find the human face divine disfigured by 
neglecting the chiefest of its ornaments, and the 
breath made disagreeable to companions by non- 
attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their 
structure and composition, to keep them in a pure 
and healthy state requires some little trouble; and 
if those who are blessed with well-formed teeth 
knew how soon decay steals into the mouth, making 

; - = unsightly what otherwise are delightful to admire, 
yf £°e _ and designating unhealthiness by the impurity of 
, 











the breath, they would spare no expense to chase 


away these fatal blemishes. But although most 

OAKEY S SILVERSMITHS SOAP ladies are careful, and even particular in these deli- 
¥ cate matters, yet few are sufliciently aware of the 
(NON-MERCURIAL) imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious or 


or Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which 
Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets 6d. each. the greater part of the cheap tooth powders and 


p pastes of the present day are composed. It is highiy 
OAKEYS WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH satisfactory to point out Messrs. Rowlands’ Odonto, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, as a preparation free from all 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, ae oe : 
India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives | injurions elements, and eminently calculated to em- 
constantly cieaned with it have a brilliant polish equal to | bellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart 
new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each ; and Tins, 6¢., 1s., a grateful fragrance to the breath, and to embellish 


2s. 6d., and 4s. each. ‘ 
and perpetuate the graces of the mouth,—Court 


OAKEY’ INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS (ia maa 


Prevent friction in cleansing and injury to the kuife. Price | aw han a 
from 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be KA Y E ’S 


used with the boards. 
Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brush-makers, W Oo R ay D E L L’S P | a ” 7 i 


Oilmen, Chemists, &c. Wholesale by 
| FREE LIVING is unfortunately a prevalent habit in our 


JOHN OAKEY and SONS, ountry, producing indigestion, and many other disorders. 


, |} ee 
“ | KAYE’s WORSDELL’s PILLs both prevent and cure, and are 


~ 


4 


Manufacturers of | confidently recommended in all such cases. They require 
| no confinement from the ordinary business of life, produce 


EMERY CLOTH, BLACK LEAD | a tone in the stomach, increase the appetite, remove flatu- 
’ | lence, restoring the stomach to a healthy and vigorous 


CABI N ET G LAS S PAPER, &c. | condition, and especially relieving Gout. 


Sold by all Chemists aud other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
| cines at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depdt, 22, 


172, BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD. Bread Street, Loudon. 


T° HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS.—THE NUTRITIOUS COCOA 

EXTRACT FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. It wil) put a horse into condition when 
all other means have failed. It will bring a cow to her milk when all other meaus have 
failed. It increases and enriches produce. Horses fed on the Nutritious Cocoa are always 
Leaders in the Field, Winners at the Steeple Chase, First at the Post, and invariably take 
prizes at the Agricultural Shows.— Bell’s Life, July 4th, 1868, says :—“‘ It is the finest and 
cheapest cattle food in the market.”—The Chamber of Agriculture, Oct. 1, 1868.—“ It is 
a most nutritious and cheap food for horses, cows, pigs, and sheep. Highly recommended 
by all.”—250 feeds, as samples, sent free to any address for 10s. 

JOSEPH LIVESAY, Manager, NORTH BRITISH CATTLE FOOD COMPANY, 
London Depdt, 173, Bishopsgate Street, Without, B.C. 


WYCROFT'S NERVINE PILLS. 


Blushing, Bashfulness, and Nervousness, arising from unequal 
distribution of nervous power, cause distress to thousands. 


A Medical Man having devoted many years’ attention to the subject, offers a cure.—Sent to all parts 
of the kingdom free in boxes 4s. 6d. each, with directions for use.—Apply, inclosing stamps, or P.O.O., to 


JOHN MACKAY, Chemist, 119, George Street, Edinburgh, Sole Agent. 














RAHEE SUGAR.—The New, Extraordinary, 
2 and Tonic Semnety ay ye mpeneaess, a 
CIATICA, LUMBAGO; also for ToOTHACHE, EARACHR, oa 
Coveus, and all affections from CoLD.— See Lancet of BY ROYAL ASS 


30th December, 1865. SP Ace 


Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d. and 9s, 9% per Packet of 
Paes cn ll BaRCLAY & 
Co. Saxcun ; SNEWBERY. Scotland—SANG & BARKER, JOSEPH GILL O T ope y 

inburgh. 

SYMIN'TON’S regs 
’ 
STEEL PENS 
PATENT PEA FLOUR, ; 


For Making Soup in One Minute without Boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH 
LL _—— = 


COMMAND. 











Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PURE CLARETS. 


LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 


LIGHT BORDEAUS... An excellent Dinner Wine 24s. per doz. 
FINE DITTO. ..... A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet............000ccccscseecessneses 36s. = 


In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARETG. ......... .. A good Vin Ordinaire, to choice Old Vintage Wines of First Growths 18s. to 108s. 
CHAMPAGNES....A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wine, to choice Wines of First Brands 36s.to 84s. 
HOCKS. .................4 Light Rhine Wine, to choice Growths .............ccccccccesecereeececeeeveeeee 268.80 848. 
SAUTERNESG. ......! A Light Wine Bordeaux, to choice Liqueur Wines 
SHERRIES. .........A sound Dinner Wine, to Fine Old Amontillado and East India 4 
PORTS. Light Old and Crusted Wines, to very Old Crusted and Vintage Wines 38s. to 120s. 
COGNAC. .-.»Fine Pure Pale Cognac, to very old Liqueur Brandy ....... sipiadaminentins 4s. to [| 90s. 

The Wines may be tasted and Orders are received at th 


CELLARS AND OFFICES —6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Are admirably adapted for strengthening debilitated and 
nervous constitutions, weak digestive organs are invigoratec, 
aud poor blood enriched by this purifying medicine. The 
most delicate may take it without apprehension, the most 
timid need have no fear. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s 
Pills guarantees their strengthening powers. 








GLASS SHADES, TT WINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMO- 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 


* Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 


a healthy and permanent action of the bowels; so that in a 

CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, short time aperients will not be —— —_ ae quite 
HI H H as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 

89, G OLBORN, LONDON 9, EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON 


Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 








Tre acknowledged and safest remedy in all Nervous and Kheumatic Diseases, is now rendered self- 
- applicable in all cases of impaired Vitality and Functional Disorders by the perfection of PULVERMACHER’S 
New Patent SELF-RESTORABLE VOLTAIC CHAIN BATTERIES, FLEXIBLE BANDS, BELTS, &c. &c. These 
remarkable Galvanic appliances have received the distinguished approval and support of the chief medical authorities 
of Europe, by official reports and testimonials. A recent Testimonial, signed by the following eminent English Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, is in the Patentee’s possession, viz., Sir C. Locock, Bart., M_D., Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D. 
F.R.8., Sir W. Fergusson, Bart., M.D., Sir J. R. Martin, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Dr. Handfield Jones, F.R.S., Dr. E. 
Sieveking, &c. The Académie de Médicine, Paris, and the Royal College of Physicians, London, have voted an address of 
thanks to the Inventor for his most interesting discovery. See extracts in pamphlet, and originals at the establishment. 

The Nervous System, debilitated from whatever causes, receives from these Galvanic appliances the natural stimulus 
for which it craves, and, thus re-invigorated, is enabled to throw off those morbid conditions resulting in Feelings of 
Pain, Sluggish Circulation, Defective Secretions and Nutritions, which, according to the symptoms, are termed 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Nervous Deafness, Indigestion, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Nervous 
Debility, Functional Disorders, Mental Derangements, &c. Chain Bands, Voltaic Belts, &c., for less inveterate cases, 
5s. to 22s., according to electric power. Combined Electric Bands for restoring impaired Vitality, 30s. to 40s. ; Portable 
Chain Batteries, superior in effect and convenience to any other known, from 3 to 4 guineas, complete with accessories. 
Prospectus and Pamphlet post free on application to the Inventor and Patentee, 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, 200, Regent Street, W., London. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
SOLE SILVER MEDAL D'HONNEUR. 


Jurors’ Report—“ Perfection of Preparation,” &c. 
TRY IT ONCE, and you will never use any other Corn Flour. 


MAIZENA,” 


Makes in a short time, and at trifling cost, delicious Puddings, 
Blancmange, Cakes, etc. Sold everywhere. 


YLONDON EXHIBITION, 1862. 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. \ 
Witu Jurors’ Report—“ Exceedingly excellent Food.” 
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| doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The extra- | 
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CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OX FORD eTRamT. o£ 
Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining- Beoun. Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 
CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TOY OF THE SEASON IS 


PLUMS 25s. 
AGRICULTURAL GUIDE-WAY LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


WHICH LAYs ITS OWN RAILS AS IT PROCEEDS. 


PLUM’S 
21s. LOCOMOTIVE. 


“ Not a sham affair, but a steam-generating and real working machine.” § 
—Glode, Sept. 11, 1867. 
“A very handsome new scientific toy, a genuine locomotive.”"—Public % 
Opinion, Oct. 12, 1867. : P 
3s. 9d. Four wheels. 21s. Six wheels, 45s. 
Extra large, 6s. Eight wheels, 75s. 
PLUM’S 6s. 6d. MAGIC LANTERN has twelve Comic Slides. Send one Stamp to R. B,. PLUM, WORCESTER, for 
Testimonials and Illustrated List of Model Steam Engines, Magic Lanterns, Steam Yachts, Model Telegraphs, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Electric Lights, and Machines, &c. 
All Orders must be accompanied by Cash. Letters and Post Office Orders to be addressed to 
R. B. PLUM, WORCESTE.R. 











| DR. j, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, Perfect freedom from Coughs in Ten Minutes 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, And Instant Relief anda Rapid Cure of ASTHMA, CON- 


SUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COUGHS, COLDS, and ail 











| BRONCHITIS and NEURALGIA. | Disorders of ‘the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, are insured by 


| 
| 
| 
| 





(THE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: a few 





ordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 


| renders it of vital importance that the public should obtain | Cure of v violent Cough and Inflammation of the Chest: — 


the genuine, which is now sold uuder the protection of “Nov. 23, 1868.—Elizabeth Humphries, Coombe Street. 
Government authorising a stamp bearing the words “ Dr. J. | was a great “sufferer from violent cough and inflammation of 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is | the chest, great weakness, and cough particularly distressing 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page | at nights. She found immediate relief from the Wafers. 


| Wood, the Times, July 16,1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14¢., “Signed, G. L. NaprER, Chemist, South Street, Exeter.” 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole manufacturer, They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
J.T. .T. DAV ENPORT, 3 33, Great ; Russell Street, Loudon, W.C. | 4s. 6d. d. per box. Sold | by all Medicine Ve ndors wack ioc 


KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dustin ll MEDAL. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Observe the Red Seal, Pink Lahel, and Cork branded “ Krnanan’s LL Wursky.” 


‘I HAVE NO APPETITE.” 


THEN USE 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 


The finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, Martin's Lane, Cannon St., London 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEE IN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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The following interesting remarks are 
from the Civil Service Gazette :— 

“There are very few simple articles of food 
which can boast so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on 
the nerves as a gentle stimulant, it provides the 
body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and 
invigorates the action of the digestive organs. 
These beneficial effects depend in a great 
measure upon the manner of its preparation, but 
of late years such close attention has been given 
to the growth and treatment of Cocoa that there 
is no difficulty in securing it with every useful 
quality fully developed. The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic 
preparation of Cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. Far and wide the re- 
putation of Epps’s Cocoa has spread by the 
simple force of its own extraordinary merits. 
Medical men of all shades of opinion have agreed 
in recommending it as the safest and most 
beneficial article of diet for persons of weak 
constitutions. This superiority of a particular 
mode of preparation over all others is a remark- 
able proof of the great results to be obtained 
from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of 
the natural laws which govern the operations 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of, diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 


BREAKFAST. A SuccessFuL EXPERIMENT. 
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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Serrat Story sy THe Avctuor or “Brack SHeep.” 
socahauidlintaleads 
CHAPTER VII. A NEW FRIEND. 


Wuen they stood in the street, with the 
fresh night wind blowing upon them, the 
old man stopped, and, peering anxiously 
into his companion’s face, said, abruptly, 
“ Better ?” 

“ Much better, thank you; quite well, in 
fact. ‘There’s no occasion for me to trouble 
you any more; I i 

“What? All gaff—eh? Old Jack 
Byrne sold—eh? Swallowed his brandy, 
and want to cut? Is that the caper ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, I don’t quite clearly 
understand you, I’m sorry to say”—for 
Walter knew by the tone of his voice that 
the old man was annoyed—“I’m very 
weak, and rather stupid—I mean to say in 
—in the ways and the talk of London—and 
I don’t clearly follow what you said to me 
just now; only you were so kind to me at 
first, that sa 

* Provinces !”” muttered the old man to 

















himself. “Just like me; treating him to | 
|my pavement patter, and thinking he un- | 
derstood it! All right, I think, as far as 
one can judge; though God knows that’s 
often wrong enough !”” Then, aloud, “ Kind ! 
nonsense! I’m an odd old skittle, and talk 
an odd language; but I’ve seen the ups 
and downs of life, my lad, and can give 
you good advice if I can’t give anything 
else. Have you anything to do to-night ? 
Nothing? Sure I’m not keeping you 
from the opera or any swell party in Park- 
lane? No! Then come home with me 
and have a bit o’ pickled salmon and a 
glass of cold gin-and-water, and let’s talk 
matters out.” 

|| Before he had concluded his sentence, 














the old man had slipped Joyce’s arm | 
through his own, and was making off at | 
a great rate and also with an extraordinary | 
shamble, in which his shoulder appeared to | 
act as a kind of cutwater, while his legs 
followed considerably in the rear. Walter 
held on to him as best he could, and in this 
fashion they made their way through the 
back streets, across St. Martin’s-lane, and 
so into Leicester-square. Then, as they 
arrived in front of a brilliantly lighted es- 
tablishment, at the door of which cabs 
laden with fashionably dressed men and 
gaudily dressed women were continually 
disgorging their loads, while a never ceasing 
stream of pedestrians poured in from the 
street, Jack Byrne came to a sudden halt, 
and said to his companion, “Now I’m 
going to enjoy myself!” 

Walter Joyce had noticed the style of 
people pouring in through the turnstiles 
and paying their admission money at the 
brilliantly lit boxes; and as he heard these 
words he unconsciously drew back. You 
see he was but a country-bred young man, 
and had not yet been initiated into the 
classical enjoyments of London life. Jack 
Byrne felt the tug at his arm, and looked 
at him curiously. ‘“ What is it ?” said he. 
“You thought I was going in there? I? 
Oh, my dear young friend, you'll have to 
learn a great deal yet; but you're on the 
suspicious lay, and that’s a chalk to you! 
You thought I’d hocussed the brandy I 
gave you at Bliffkins’s; you thought I was 
going to take you into this devil’s crib, did 
you? Not I, my dear boy; I'd as soon 
take you in as myself, and that’s saying a | 
good deal. No; I told you I was going to | 
enjoy myself—so I am. My enjoyment is 
in watching that door, and marking those | 
who go through it—not in speculating on | 
what’s going on inside, but in waiting for | 
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the end, my young friend—in waiting for 
the end! Oh, yes, jump out of your 
brougham, my Lord Tommoddy ; but don’t 
split your lavender gloves in attempting to 
close the door behind you—the cad will do 
that, of course! Beautiful linen, white as 
snow, and hair all stuck close to his head, 
look ; but mark his forehead—what’s your 
name ?— Joyce? Mark his forehead, 
Joyce; see how it slopes straight away 
back. Look at that noble space between 
his nose and his upper lip—the ape type, 
my friend—the ape type! ‘That’s one of 
your hereditary rulers, Joyce, my boy! 
That fellow sits and votes for you and me, 
bless him! He’s gone in now to improve 
his mind with the literature of comic songs, 
and the legs of the ballet, and the fascina- 
tions of painted Jezebels, and to clear 
his brain with drinks of turpentine and 
logwood shavings! And that’s one of our 
hereditary legislators! Oh, Lord, how 
much longer—how much longer!” 

The policeman on duty at the door, 
whose duty it was to keep the pathway 
clear, now sallied forth from the portico 
and promenaded in the little crowd, gently 
pushing his way amongst them with a 
monotonous cry of “ Move on there, please 
—move on!”’ Joyce noticed that his com- 
panion regarded this policeman with a half 
defiant, half pitying air, and the old man 
said to him, as they resumed their walk, 
“That’s another of the effects of our blessed 
civilisation !—that gawk in blucher boots 
and a felt helmet—that machine in a 
shoddy great coat, who can scarcely tell B 
from a bull’s foot, and yet has the power to 
tell you and me and other men, who pay 
for the paving rate—ay, and for the sup- 
port of such scum as he is, for the matter 
of that—to move on! Suppose you think 
I’m a rum ‘un, eh?” said Mr. Byrne, sud- 
denly changing his voice of disgust into 
a bantering tone. ‘“ Not seen many like 
me before; don’t want to see any more, 
perhaps ?” 

“TI don’t say that,” said Joyce, with a 
half smile; “but I confess the sentiments 
are new to me, and. a 

“ Brought up in the country, my lord or 
the squire, eh ? So pleased to receive 
notice coming out of church, ‘ plucks the 
slavish hat from the villager’s head,’ and 
all that! Sorry I’ve not a manorial hall 
to ask you into, but such as it is you’re 
welcome. Hold hard, here !”’ 








The old man stopped before a private 
door in a small street of very small shops 
running between Leicester-square and the 





Haymarket, took out a key, and stood back 
for his companion to pass before him into a 
dark and narrow passage. When the door 
was closed behind him, Mr. Byrne struck a 
light, and commenced making his way up 
the narrow staircase. Joyce followed him 
flight after flight, and past landing after 
landing, until at length the top story was 
reached. Then Mr. Byrne took out another 





| 


key, and, unlocking the door immediately | 


in front of him, entered the room, and bade 
his companion follow him. 

Walter Joyce found himself in a long 
low room, with a truckle bed in one corner, 
bookshelves ranged round three sides, and 


in the middle, over which the curtains were | 


now drawn, a large square table, with an 
array of knives and scissors upon it, a heap 
of wool in one corner, and an open case of 
needles of various kinds, polished bright 
and shining. On one end of the mantel- 
piece stood a glass case containing a short- 
horned white owl, stuffed, and looking won- 
derfully sagacious; on the other a cock, 
with full crop and beady eye, and open 
bill, with one leg advanced, full of self-suffi- 
ciency and conceit. Over the mantelpiece, 
in a long low case, was an admirably car- 
ried out bit of Byrne’s art, representing 
the death-struggles of a heron struck by a 
hawk. Both birds were stuffed, of course, 
but the characteristics of each had been 
excellently preserved; the delicate heron 
lay completely at the mercy of his active 
little antagonist, whose “ pounce” had evi- 
dently just been made, and who with beak 
and talons was settling his prey. 

While Joyce was looking round at these 
things, the old man had lit a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and another standing on the 
square work-table; had opened a cupboard, 
and from it had produced a black bottle, 
two tumblers, and a decanter of water; had 
filled and lit a mighty pipe, and had mo- 
tioned his companion to make free with the 
liquor and with the contents of an ancient- 
looking tobacco jar, which he pushed to- 
wards him. 

“Smoke, man!” said he, puffing out a 
thin line of vapour through his almost 
closed lips, and fanning it away lazily with 
his hand — “smoke! — that’s one thing 
they can’t keep from us, though they'd 
like. My lord should puff at his Havannah 
while the commonalty, the plebs, the pro- 
fanum vulgus, who are hated and driven 
away, should ‘exhale mundungus, ill-per- 
fuming weed!’ Thank God we've altered 
all that since poor Ambrose Phillips’s day ; 
he’d get better change for his Splendid 
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Shilling now than ever he did in his time. 
Eh? Talking Greek to you, am I, or 
worse than Greek, for that you'd under- 
stand, I dare say, and you'll never under- 
stand my old mutterings and croakings. 
You can read Greek ?” 

“Yes,” Joyce said; “I am reckoned a 
tolerable Grecian.” 

“Tndeed!” said the old man, with a 
grin; “ah! no doubt you were an honour 
to your college !” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Walter, “I have 
never been to college.” 

“Then your state is the more gracious! 
By George! I thought I'd picked up with 
a sucking don, all trencher cap, and second 
aorist, and Conservative principles, Church 
and State, a big Bible with a sceptre 
stretched across it, and a fear of the 
‘Swart mechanics’ bloody thumbs’ printed 
off on my lord’s furniture, as provided by 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham! You don’t 
follow me, young fellow? Like enough, 
like enough. I think myself I’m a little 
enigmatical when I get on my hobby, and 
it requires a good steady stare of honest 
wonderment, such as I see on your face 
now, to bring me up short. I’m brought 
up short now, and can attend to more 
sublunary matters, such as yours. Tell 
me about yourself.” 

“What shall I tell you?” asked Joyce. 
“T can tell nothing beyond what you al- 
ready know, or can guess. I’m without 
friends, without work, I’ve lost hope——” 

“No, no, my boy! not lost, only mis- 
laid it. We never lose hope so long as 
we're good for anything! Sometimes, when 
I’ve been most depressed and down, about 
the only thing in life that has any interest 
for me now—and you've no idea what that 
is, have you, Joyce, eh ?” 

“No, indeed; unless, perhaps, your chil- 
dren !” 

“Children ! Thank’ God I never had a 
wife or a child to give me a care! No; the 
People’s cause, my boy, the people’s cause ! 
That’s what I live for; and sometimes, as 
I’ve been saying, I’ve been downhearted 
about that. I’ve seen the blood beating us 
down on the one side, and the money 
beating us down on the other, and I’ve 
thought that it was useless kicking against 
the pricks, and that we had better cave in 
and give up!” 

“ But you say you never lost hope ?” 

“Never, entirely! When I’ve been at 
my lowest ebb, when I’ve come home here 
with the blood in my veins tingling from 
aristocratic insult, and with worse than that, 


jolly little hawk has got him! 





contempt for my own fellow working men 
surging up in my heart, I’ve looked up at 
that case there over the mantelshelf, and my 
pluck’s revived! That’s a fine bit of work 
that is, done by an old pupil of mine, who 
worked his soul out in the People’s cause 
in *48, and died in a deep decline soon 
after. But what a fancy the lad had! 
Look at that heron! Is not it for all the 
world like one of your long, limp, yaw- 
yaw, nating + knowing, nothing - doing 
young swells? Don’t you read ‘used-up’ in 
his delicate plumage, drooping wings, 
lack-lustre eye? And remark how the 
No breed 
about him, keen of sight, swift of wing, 
active with beak and talon—that’s all he 
can boast of, but he’s got the swell in his 
grip, mind you! And he’s only a proto- 
type of what’s to come !” 

The old mah rose as he spoke, and 
taking the lamp from the table, raised it 
towards the glass case. As he set it down 
again he looked earnestly at Joyce, and 
said: “You think I’m off my head, per- 
haps—and I’m not sure that I’m not when 
I get upon this topic—and you're think- 
ing that at the first convenient ' oppor- 
tunity you'll slip away, with a ‘Thank 
ye!’ and leave the old lunatic to his demo- 
cratic ravings? But, like many other 
lunatics, I’m only mad on one subject, and 
when that isn’t mentioned I can converse 
tolerably rationally, can perhaps even be 
of some use in advising one friendless and 
destitute. And you, you say, are both.” 

“T am, indeed! but I scarcely think 
you can help me, Mr. Byrne, though I 
don’t for an instant doubt your friendship 
or your wish to be of service. But it 
happens that the only people from whom I 
can hope to get anything in the way 
of employment, employment that brings 
money, belong to that class against which 
you have such violent antipathies, the—the 
‘swells,’ as you call them. 

“My dear young fellow, you mistake 
me! If you do as I should ‘like you, as 
an honest Englishman with a freeman’s 
birthright, to do, if you do as I myself— 
old Jack Byrne, one of the prisoners of ’48, 
‘Bitter Byrne,’ as they call me at the 
club—if you do as I do, you'll hate the 
swells with all your heart, but you'll use 
‘em! When I was a young man, young 
and foolish, blind and headstrong, as all 
young men are, I wouldn’t take off my cap 
to a swell, wouldn’t take a swell’s orders, 
wouldn’t touch a swell’s money ! Lord bless 
you, I saw the folly of that years ago! I 
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should have been starved long since if I 
hadn’t. My business is bird-stuffing, as 
you may have heard or guessed, and where 
should I have been if I’d had to live 
upon all the orders for bird-stuffing I got 
from the labouring classes? They can’t 
stuff themselves enough, let alone their 
birds! The swells want owls, and hawks, 
and pheasants, and what not stuffed with 
outspread wings for fire-screens, but the 
poor people want the fire itself, and want 
it so badly that they never hollow for 
screens, and wouldn’t use ’em if they had 
‘em. No, no; hate the swells, my boy, but 
use em. What have you been ?” 

** An usher in a school!” 

** Of course! I guessed it would be some 
of those delightful occupations for which 
the supply is unlimited and the demand 
nothing, but I scarcely thought it could be 
so bad as that! Usher in a school! hewer 
in a coal-pit, stone-breaker on a country 
road, horse in a mill, anything better than 
that !” 

“ What could I do?” 

“ What could you do? Sell your books, 
pawn your watch, take a steerage passage 
and go out to Australia. Black boots, tend 
sheep, be cad to an omnibus, or shopwalker 
to a store out there, every one of ’em better 
than dragging on in the conventional torture 
of this played-out staggering old country! 
That’s a little gassy you'll think, and so it 
is, but I mean better than that. I’ve long- 
standing and intimate connexions with the 
Zoological Acclimatisation Society in Mel- 
bourne, and, if you can pay your passage 
out, I’ll guarantee that in the introductions 
I give you, they’ll find you something to 
do. If you can’t find the money for your 
passage out, perhaps it can be found for 
you!” 

Not since James Ashurst’s death, not 
for some weeks before that event indeed, 
when the stricken man had taken leave of 
his old pupil and friend, had Walter Joyce 
heard the words of friendship and kindness 
from any man. Perhaps, a little unmanned 
by the disappointment and humiliation he 
had undergone since his arrival in London, 
he was a little unmanned at this speech 
from his newly found friend; at all events 
the tears stood in his eyes, and his voice 
was husky, as he replied : 

“T ought to be very much obliged to 
you, and indeed, indeed I am! but I fear 
you'll think me an ungrateful cub when I 
tell you that I can’t possibly go away from 
England. Possibly is a strong word, but 
Tt mean, that I can’t think of it until I’ve 





exhausted every means, every chance of 
obtaining the barest livelihood here !’’ 

The old man eyed him from under his 
bent brows earnestly for a moment, and 
then said abruptly. “Ties, eh ? father?” 

“No!” said Joyce, with a half blush— 
very young, you see, and country bred— 
“as both my mother and father are dead, 
but—but there is oy 

“Oh Lord!” grunted Mr. Byrne; “of 
course there is, there always is in such 
cases! Blind old bat I was not to see 
it at first! Ah, she was left lamenting, 
and all the rest of it, quite knocks the 
Australian idea on the head! Now, let 
me think what can be done for you here! 
There’s Buncombe and Co., the publishers, 
want a smart young man, smart and cheap 
they said in their letter, to contribute to 
their new Encyclopedia, The Naturalist. 
That'll be one job for you, though it won’t 
be much.” 

“ But, Mr. Byrne,” said Joyce, “I have 
no knowledge, or very little, of natural his- 
tory. Certainly not enough to——” 

“ Just too much to prevent your being 
too proud to take a hint or two from Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature, my boy, as he 
took several from those who preceded 
him. That, and a German book or two 
you'll find on the shelves—you understand 
German? That’s right—will help you to all 
the knowledge Buncombe will require of 
you, or all they ought to expect for the 
matter of that, at ten and six the column. 
You can come here of a morning, you 
won’t interfere with me, and grind away 
until dark, when we’ll have a walk and 
a talk ; you shall tell meall about yourself, 
and we'll see what more can be done, and 
then we'll have some food at Bliffkins’s and 
learn all that’s going on !” 

** T don’t know how to thank you,” com- 
menced Joyce. 

“Then don’t attempt to learn!’ said 
the old man. “ Does it suit you, as a begin- 
ing only, mind! do you agree to try it—we 
shall do better things yet, I hope; but will 
you try it ?” 

“ T will indeed! If you only knew 

“T do! good-night! I got up at day- 
break, and ought to have been in bed long 
since! Good-night !” 

Not since he had been in London, had 
Walter Joyce been so light of heart as 
when he closed Mr. Byrne’s door behind 
him. Something to do at last! He felt 
inclined to cry out for joy; he longed for 
some one to whom he could impart his 
good fortune. 
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His good fortune! As he sat upon his 
wretched bed in his tiny lodging, luxurious 
words rang in his ears. “ And the chance 
of achieving fame and fortune, keep that 
in the foreground!” Fame and fortune! 
And he had been overjoyed because he had 
obtained a chance of earning a few shil- 
lings as a bookseller’s hack, a chance for 
which he was indebted to a handicrafts- 
man. But a poor first step towards fame 
and fortune, Marian would think! He un- 
derstood how utter had been her inexpe- 
rience, and his own; he had learned the 
wide distance between the fulfilment of 
such hopes as theirs, and the best of the 
bare possibilities which the future held for 
them, and the pain which this knowledge 
brought him, for the sake of his own 
share in it, was doubly keen for hers. It 
was very hard for Walter Joyce to have to 
suffer the terrible disappointment and dis- 
enchantment of experience; but it was far 
harder for him to have to cause her to 
share them. Marian would, indeed, think 
it a “poor first step.” He little knew 
how much more decisive a one she was 
about to take herself. 





THE LAST ASH OF A HOLY FIRE 





A rew months ago a petition was presented 
to the Italian parliament, which, though it con- 
cerned a matter of private interest only, and 
was one in a crowd of many others presenting 
no features of interest whatever, excited some 
attention in Italy, and will appear yet more 
strange and remarkable to English readers. 
It was the petition of certain members of a 
family in Sicily, begging that they and their 
descendants might henceforward be exonerated 
from a certain payment which they and their 
forefathers had hitherto been called upon to 
make every year to the fiscal agents of the 
government. 

The payment in question has been made re- 
gularly, ever since the year 1724. In that year, 
a certain Sister Gertrude, a Benedictine nun, 
was burned alive for heresy, in the city of Pa- 
lermo. Now, although the expenses attend- 
ing this execution were cheerfully supported 
by the royal exchequer, it was not to be 
expected that those occasioned by the long 
previous proceedings before the tribunal of 
the Holy Inquisition, enormously increased as 
they were by the obstinacy and perversity of 
this heretic nun, should be also paid out of 
the royal funds. Who then was to pay these 
expenses? If it be a rule of jurisprudence in 
our own heretical latitudes that the Crown 
never loses its claims, far more is it utterly out 
of the question in orthodox Catholic lands that 
Mother Church should lose any portion of her 
dues, rights, and profits! And on this occasion 





the Holy Inquisition had worked so hard, and 
so assiduously during so long a time! Who 
was to pay for all this? The family of the 
heretic nun were condemned to pay the costs 
of her trial. But all that the unhappy family 
of the nun possessed in the world, was far from 
sufficient to pay the charges of the Holy Office 
for condemning its heretic daughter to the 
flames. Under these circumstances a pater- 
nal government came to the rescue, paid 
the money down, and decreed that the family 
should pay so much a year to the royal exche- 
quer for ever after! 

This was the payment from which the de- 
scendants of the family of that unhappy and 
troublesome Sister Gertrude, now sought, in 
the year of grace 1868, to be relieved, after a 
hundred and forty-four years, during which it 
had been regularly and annually made. 

The Italian parliament is not without its fair 
proportion of members whose notions of human 
policy may be summed up in the well-known 
formula of the drill-sergeant, ‘‘ Be as you was !” 
and it is perhaps strange that on the presenta- 
tion of this petition no honourable member rose 
in his place to point out the demoralising effects 
that would follow in a secluded and religious 
little community in the Sicilian highlands, from 
destroying the above record of a great and 
salutary example. But the tide of public 
opinion is running rather strong just at present 
against Rome and its ways and works; and no 
one was found to gainsay the petition of the 
long-suffering Calatanisettan family. 

‘The one or two papers which noticed the in- 
cident, said that the petition proceeded from a 
family of Palermo. But this was an error. The 
family of Sister Gertrude belong to Calatani- 
setta, a little inland townlet among the moun- 
tains. It is wonderful enough that the revenue 
of united and regenerated Italy should have 
been increased by such a payment for several 
years. And it would have been more extra- 
ordinary still, if the people had belonged to, 
and the circumstances had happened at, Pa- 
lermo. It must be supposed that, at Calata- 
nisetta, it is only just beginning to dawn upon 
the minds of the inhabitants that the govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel might be induced to 
exeuse a payment exacted on such grounds. 
Or perhaps it had been entirely forgotten why 
this annual charge was made ; perhaps it was 
not until some local antiquary happened to 
stumble on the history of the matter, that the 
idea of getting the payment remitted, occurred 
to the family. 

Nevertheless, the deed on account of which 
this money has been paid yearly for a hundred 
and forty-four years, was by no means done in 
a corner. It is duly chronicled by the his- 
torians of Sicily and of the kingdom of Naples. 
It was the subject of a special record and de- 
tailed description published at the time (and 
now become very scarce), which a Bolognese 
publisher has just reprinted. 

From this latter source is taken the following 
account of a scene that was being enacted in 
Palermo while George the First was reigning, 
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and when Newton, Swift, and. Fielding were 
thinking and writing in England ! 

The narrative was written by Don Antonino 
Mongitore, a canon of the cathedral of Pa- 
lermo, one of the most learned men of his 
time and country. He opens his story thus: 
“Tt is beyond doubt that one of the greatest 
and most invaluable benefits which the Divine 
Providence has conferred on the kingdom of 
Sicily, is the sacred tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion.” 

The key-note is thus struck at once ; and the 
reader understands what is to be the tone of 
the learned and reverend canon’s strain. Yet 
the reader may be somewhat surprised by some 
of the details of this the last ‘‘ auto da fe” ever 
** celebrated” in Sicily. 

The historian Colletta, who briefly refers to 
the incident in the first book of his history, 
tells us that Fra Romualdo, a lay brother of the 
Augustines, and Sister Gertrude, a Benedictine 
nun, fell into the hands of the Inquisition in 
the year 1699. The friar was accused of 
‘*¢ Quietism,” ‘‘ Molinism,” and heresy ; the nun 
of ‘‘pride, vanity, rashness, and hypocrisy.” 
* Quietism,” a form of heresy that we hear 
much of in the religious history of those days 
in Spain, Italy, and France, was so called, as is 
readily understood, from the perfect ‘ quiet” 
which its professors considered to be the great 
object of man’s religious efforts here below, 
and which they profess to have attained. The 
line of thought and speculation which led up to 
this form of doctrine is curiously similar to 
that which conducted Eastern philosophers and 
fanatics to the cultivation of the ‘‘ Nerbudda.” 
But it is unquestionably true that the profes- 
sors of this doctrine were led to opinions and 
practices that would seem to have little connec- 
tion with ‘‘ quiet” of any kind, and that were 
doubtless exceedingly objectionable, by what- 
ever standard of religion or morals judged. 
** Molinism ” was so called from Michele 
Molinos, a Spanish casuist and speculative 
moralist, whose doctrines are objectionable 
enough, even when understood as he would 
himself have explained them. But his subtle 
speculations, when taken in hand by monks 
and nuns of unbounded ignorance—of naturally 
weak minds, rendered weaker by the life-long 
habit of referring all notions of right and 
wrong, not to the dictates of the natural con- 
science, and the common sense of mankind, 
but to the abstruse rules of a most intricate 
casuistry—were sure to lead to a maze of absur- 
dities which really did merit Bridewell and 
bread and water. 

If any reader be curious to see what sort of 
life and state of things the doctrines of Quiet- 
ism, thus treated and practised, are likely to 
produce, he may refer to De Potter’s Life (in 
French) of Scipio Ricci, the reforming Bishop 
of Pistoia. He will there find a revelation, 
sworn in evidence, of the interior life of a | 
nunnery, in which all, or almost all the nuns 
had embraced the doctrines of Quietism under 
the teaching of the monks of a neighbouring 
Dominican convent. He will read of the long 





and arduous efforts of Ricci to put down this 
nest of abominations—efforts backed up by 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, but which, 
despite such backing, were fruitless against 
the- persevering counter-efforts of the Jesuits 
supported by the authority of the Pope. 

No doubt this poor daft creature, Sister Ger- 
trude, was “‘ a Quietist” aficer her fashion. And 
it is very probable that she may have been 
guilty of ‘‘ vaingloriousness, pride, and rash- 
ness.” But ‘ hypocrisy” was just the one thing 
of which she assuredly was not guilty, inas- 
much as she went to the stake because she 
would at all costs avow her poor crazy opinions 
instead of denying or retracting them. 

Colletta says simply that both the nun and 
the friar were mad. And certainly no mid- 
summer madness was ever madder than the 
trash which they declared themselves to believe, 
and for obstinately adhering to which they 
died. But the Inquisitors sent the medical 
officers of the Holy Office to visit them in their 
cells, and those enlightened gentlemen felt 
their pulses, and declared they were of per- 
fectly sound mind—or at all events sound 
enough to afford the spectacle of an ‘ Act of 
Faith” to the inhabitants of Palermo. 

No word is said by Canon Mongitore, nor, 
more strangely, by Colletta, to account for the 
fact that whereas these victims were seized and 
imprisoned in 1699, they were not executed 
until the 6th of April, 1724. Their ‘“ process” 
had been brought to an end, and they had 
been condemned to the stake, long years before. 
Of course, the suggestion of a writer who con- 
siders the establishment of the Inquisition the 
greatest blessing that Providence has bestowed 
on Sicily, is to the effect that all this delay was 
due to the merey and longsuffering of the In- 
quisitors, who were all those years labouring 
to bring about the conversion of the heretics. 
Those who read his description of the execution 
of the sentence at last, and his account of all 
the preparations made to enable all classes of 
the population to “ enjoy”—godere—the spec- 
tacle, will feel little doubt that the Inquistors 
themselves, as well as all the rest of Palermo, 
were looking forward to the “‘ Act of Faith” as 
toa treat of which they would not have been 
baulked on any consideration. 

Why was the treat so long delayed? The 
most probable conjecture is, that the viceroy 
who preceded him under whose rule the execu- 
tion took place, was a man of a different stamp, 
whose permission for the ‘ celebration” could 
not be obtained. It is certain that a new 
viceroy began his reign shortly before the ex- 
ecution took place. 

‘The Sacred Tribunal of the Inquisition in 
Sicily,” says Canon Mongitore, “‘ has the laud- 
able custom of showing from time to time, as 
occasion may offer, its profitable operation by 
celebrating a Public Act of Faith,” which ‘is a 
sketch or rehearsal of the last judgment,” cele- 
brated “for the glory of the Holy Faith, for the 
consolation of the good, the confusion of un- 
believers, and the immortal honour of the Holy 
Inquisition.” 
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The first step was to obtain leave for the 
treat in contemplation from the sovereign, 
Charles the Sixth, the third king of Sicily of 
the name. He writes in Spanish from Prague 
on the 7th of July, 1723, ‘‘ not only approving 
the celebration, but with splendid liberality 
promising that the royal treasury should supply 
the expenses necessary for carrying it out with 
all possible punctuality and splendour.” 

Then the 6th of April, 1724, is fixed by the 
Inquisitors as the great day. And Don Fran- 
cesco Perino, clad in a gown of crimson velvet, 
and mounted on a horse caparisoned with gold 
brocaded trappings, and attended by the con- 
stables of the senate, all in crimson velvet 
gowns, and further attended by trumpeters, 
pipers, drummers, and cymbal-players, is sent 
to ride through the city and make proclamation 
of the intended Public Act, with due notice of 
time and place. He also proclaims the indul- 
gences promised by the Holy Father to all 
those who shall be present on the occasion. 
Everybody is invited ; “taking note, however, 
that they are to come in the best clothes that 
they can wear, in order to appear duly decorated 
for the great lustre of the occasion, and glory 
of God.” 

There is first to be a great procession from 
the Palace of the Inquisition to the theatre 
prepared for the celebration of the ‘‘ Act of 
Faith,” carrying the great ‘green cross” of 
the Inquisition, which will be erected on the 
altar in the theatre on that day, and will re- 
main there all that night in custody of officers 
of the Inquisition. Special invitations are sent 
to all the civil and ecclesiastical bodies to take 
part in the procession. Only to the “ bare- 
footed Augustines” no invitation is sent, for 
‘reasons of convenience and propriety,” i.c., 
because the man to be burned was one of their 
body. Specially the company of “‘ La Vergine 
Assunta” was invited not only to be present, 
but to perform their part of the show. They 
were instituted for the express purpose of en- 
deavouring to save the souls of those condemned 
by the Inguisition, by convincing them of their 
errors. ‘The company of the ‘ Assunta” would 
have been terribly affronted if they had not 
been duly invited to play their part in the 
spectacle. They kept twelve theologians spe- 
cially trained to hunt down heresy into its last 
retreats. And all of these were brought to 
bear upon the obstinate heretics, a couple ata 
time at first, and then as the last hour drew 
near, all twelve together! 

On the following day, the 6th, there is to be 
another great and solemn procession, on the 
oecasion of bringing the prisoners from the 
prison of the Inquisition to the theatre. 
Everybody in Palermo, who had any sort of 
civil or religious status whatsoever, is to take 
part in this; a great number of them on 
horseback, many carrying huge lighted tapers 
of yellow wax, and all in the fullest of full 
dress. 

Then we have a detailed description of the 
theatre: not the place where the last scene 
of all, the actual burning, was to take place, 








| 
but that in which the reading of the sentences | 
with great pomp, and in the presence of almost | 
all the city, was to be performed. Thence the || 
prisoners were to be taken, with more “‘ pride, ] 
pomp, and circumstance,” to another spot hard 
b ye 1] 
This theatre was erected on a large open 
space immediately on the south side of the 
cathedral. Every detail of the construction, 
with the measurements of every part, is 
given by Canon Mongitore. We may, how- 
ever, content ourselves with a general no- 
tion of the arrangement and appearance of 
the whole. In the old book, from which the 
reprint has been made, and which may still 
be seen in the Magliabecchian library, there 
is a large illustration, not reproduced in the 
reprint. | 
Supposing a wooden building of vast size to || 
have been raised, much in the form of an ordi- | 
nary theatre, let the reader represent to him- || 
self a huge and lofty throne occupying the | 
centre of what in such a theatre would be the 
stage. This is for the three Inquisitors, with | 
lower seats by the side of, and beneath it, for | 
their principal officials. A series of compart- | 
ments, very much in the nature of the boxes 
in a theatre, but more extensive, occupy the 
place of the ordinary boxes; except that at one 
part of the semicircle there is an open space 
left void, in order to allow a free view of the 
proceedings to a distinguished portion of the 
rank and fashion of Palermo, who occupy the 
balconies and windows of a_ neighbouring 
palace. All this range of boxes is assigned to | 
the various public bodies of the city. Two | 
large galleries, however, are set apart, one for 
the Princess Roecaporita, and one for the | 
Princess Resuttana, and the ladies in great 
numbers invited by them. | 
In the middle of the space occupied by the i 
orchestra in theatres destined to less holy pur- 
poses, is an isolated stage, high, but of small 
dimensions. This is to be occupied by the pri- || 
soners one at atime. There are twenty-eight || 
of them; but only two are to be burned, ‘The 
others having abjured their errors, and become 
reconciled to the Church, are to receive their || 
sentences to minor punishments. ‘These six- || 
and-twenty, of both sexes, are accused, for the 
most part, of bigamy and fortune-telling ; the 
men mainly of the first; the women of the 
second, crime. And they are condemned to || 
various terms of seclusion, imprisonment, || 
banishment, forced labour, and in every case 
to a sort of pillory procession through the 
city. There is a species of dock at the back 
part of the pit for all these prisoners, and 
leading from that to the high stage in the 
middle of the orchestra is a raised pathway— 
much like that used by flying-leap performers. | 
with the trapeze—along which the criminals | 
are to be brought one by one to take their 
stand on the high stage, while their crimes are }| 
rehearsed and their sentences read. The hero | 
and heroine of the day are reserved to the ] 
| 
| 





| 
last ; the other twenty-six are evidently re- || 
garded by all the assemblage as mere ob- | 
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structions in the way of the real amusement of 
the occasion, 

At the part of the theatre furthest from 
the stage, in the place where in Continental 
theatres the royal box is situated, stands the 
altar, with the great green crucifix of the In- 
quisition erected on it, anda great display of 
flowers and wax candles. And on each side of 
this, are lores for the musicians. 

All these constructions are most superbly 
adorned with all sorts of upholstery—crimson 
velvet, blue velvet, cloth of gold, brocade, gold 
lace, and embroidery—in carefully graduated 
degrees of magnificence, from the plainer seats 
of the clerks and ushers, to the culmination of 
gorgeous splendour in the throne of the three 
Inquisitors. In the midst of all this glow of 
gold and colour, the box of the prisoners, and 
the high stage to which they are conducted one 
by one, are draped with black. 

One portion of the edifice thus arranged has 
not yet been mentioned ; but it must by no 
means be forgotten. Behind each of the various 
compartments or boxes—that for the Inquisitors, 
that for the senate, those for the religious cor- 
porations, those for the ladies—behind each of 
them, except indeed the dock of the prisoners, 
there were large and commodious apartments, 
in which elegant, and—as Canon Mongitore 
again and again specially assures us—abundant 
repasts were served, ‘Thus, after all, the hours 
occupied in reading the sentences of the minor 
criminals were not altogether lost; for that 
was the time of which the gay assemblage of 
pleasure-seekers availed themselves, for enjoy- 
ing the good things prepared for them. 

Canon Mongitore is very particular in re- 
cording who paid for all the feasting. The dif- 
ferent banquets, it seems, were provided by 
different persons. Of course, the Inquisition 
fed its own members. It also provided, in the 
most elegant and gallant manner, for one large 
party of ladies, invited by the wife of the noble 
selected for the high honour of carrying the 
great standard of the Inquisition on this oc- 


casion. The noble senate provided their own 
banquet. The viceroy feasted another large 


party of ladies. ‘The monastic bodies were 
entertained : some at the cost of their own con- 
vents: some at that of the Inquisition. 

The first procession on the evening of the 
5th of April, came off very successfully : the 
rather as a great number of the first nobles of 
the country—all the jeunesse dorée of Palermo 
—had besought the Inquisition to allow them 
the signal honour of enrolling themselves 
among the ‘ familiars” of the Holy Office for 
the great occasion. Canon Mongitore carefully 
records all their names. Colletta says that he 
will abstain from repeating them, because those 
who bore those names in his day would blush 
too painfully at the infamy of their pro- 
genitors. 

This first procession, however, was much less 
interesting than that which was to take place 
on the morrow ; for the culprits did not appear 
in it. The terrible green crucifix was carried 
through the city, and stood ail night on the 





altar in the theatre. And all Palermo was on 
the tip-toe of suspense and expectation of the 
morrow. 

From the earliest dawn the whole city was 
afoot, and crowded into the streets and squares 
through which the procession was to pass. At 
nine in the morning it began to issue from the 
palace of the Inquisition ; the getting of it into 
order and the passage of it through the streets 
was a very long affair, for many thousands of 
persons took part in it. But the people waited 
with unwearying patience for the coming of the 
most interesting part of the show—the crimi- 
nals. At last they made their appearance : 
first the penitents, dressed in black, with yel- 
low mitres on their heads, walking one by one ; 
last the two impenitent heretics who were to 
furnish forth the treat of the day. ‘These last 
were dressed in garments saturated with pitch, 
and painted all over with flames. Their mitres 
were similarly saturated with pitch. On either 
side of each of them walked a learned theologian, 
who ceased not, as they walked, to ply them with 
the most learned arguments and the most press- 
ing exhortations to confess their errors even at 
that eleventh hour. 

Not that it is to be supposed that if either of 
the unhappy wretches had been frightened into 
a recantation, Palermo would have been on that 
occasion deprived of its expected treat ; but it 
would have made all the difference as regarded 
the prospects of the prisoners after the Inqui- 
sition had done its worst upon them. ‘The 
strenuous efforts made for the saving of their 
souls were considered quite a feature in the en- 
tertainment; and so actively and urgently did 
the priests on either hand of the prisoners 
exert themselves that they were completely 
knocked up before the procession had accom- 
plished half its course, and their places were 
immediately supplied by two fresh divines, who 
continued their efforts. But, as Canon Mongi- 
tore says despairingly, “all this battering ac- 
complished nothing !” 

It was between eleven and twelve, when the 
different bodies who had taken part in the pro- 
cession, found themselves arranged in their 
proper places in the theatre. ‘Then the re- 
verend Maestro Pietro Antonio Majorana as- 
cended a pulpit prepared for the purpose, and 
pronounced a discourse in praise of the Inqui- 
sition, especially enlarging on its clemency 
and mercy, and on the iniquities and enor- 
mities of the prisoners condemned to the 
fire. Canon Mongitore reports this discourse 
at length. 

Then began the reading of the sentences of 
the twenty-six minor criminals, and everybody 
made off in the direction of the viands. It was 
deemed necessary, it would seem, that one In- 
quisitor should remain in his place during this 
part of the business. So the Inquisitors took 
it by turns: two only at a time retiring, for, 
Canon Mongitore says, ‘‘ the necessary support 
of the body.” 

It was between two and three, when the 
sentences of the penitent culprits were got 
through, and the feasted guests hastened back 
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into the theatre to be present at the more 
exciting part of the performance. 

Sister Gertrude was first made to ascend the 
high stage in the centre of the theatre. During 
the reading of her sentence, which lasted half 
an hour, ‘‘bold and unabashed in aspect, mum- 
bling, she vomited forth horrid blasphemies, 
so that the ushers at her side were obliged to 
shut her mouth with a gag.” 

Then the same was done by Fra Romualdo. 
He, too, showed all the signs of the most har- 
dened impenitence. He did not bow to the 
crucifix, nor even to the Inquisitors! But it 
does not seem to have been considered neces- 
sary to gag him. 

The next thing was to strip the prisoners of 
their religious habit. For this purpose the 
pitched and painted garments had to be lifted 
off them. Then the friar’s and nun’s dresses 
were “ opprobriously” taken off, and the pitch 
saturated garments were replaced. The hair 
of the female prisoner was also saturated with 
pitch. 

Just then, the wretched woman “seemed to 
give some signs of a disposition to relent.” 
Immediately a theologian of first - rate power 
was called in haste from a neighbouring mo- 
nastery of Jesuits, and was closeted with her. 
But at the end of a very few minutes, he left 
her, and reported that any apparent movement 
of penitence on her part had been either mo- 
mentary or feigned. 

Then the sitting in the theatre was at an 
end. The Inquisitors rose, and returned in 
carriages provided by the viceroy, to their 
palace; not to be absent—let it not be sup- 
posed for an instant—from the burning, but to 
change their dresses, and to return forthwith 
to the Piano di Santo Erasimo, in which the 
execution was to take place. 

There also, scaffoldings and stands had 
been erected, in such sort as to allow every- 
body a full and near view of the execu- 
tion. And the senators and the nobles, and 
the monks and the friars, and the ladies, all 
hurried away from the theatre to their places 
in the plain of Santo Erasimoe. And there, 
again, refreshments—ices, cakes, and so forth 
—were handed round ; for it was now within 
an hour of sunset ; they had been at it all day ; 
and a little more sustentation of the body was 
necessary for those who were not sustained by 
the excitement of being about to be burned 
alive. 

From the theatre to the place of execution, 
each of the two impenitent heretics was 
carried on a cart drawn by bullocks ; standing 
upright on the cart, tied to a stake securely 
fixed in the floor of it. The cart carrying 
Sister Gertrude entered the space railed off in 
the middle of the large piazza, first. Four 
theologians got into each cart, two standing on 
each side of either prisoner, “and all these 
doctors continued their fervent exhortations 
and last salutary admonitions unceasingly, 
during the whole transit.” 

Think of the horrible falsity, sham, and 
hollowness of the whole thing! Picture to 


yourself the figures of those eight learned 
divines, in their doctors’ gowns, with the 
‘* azure hat” peculiar to the servants of the In- 
quisition on their heads, vieing with each other 
in urgently and with much gesticulation deafen- 
ing the ears and stunning the minds of the 
poor wretches about to die in the flames, with 
voluble trash drawn from the cut -and- dry 
manuals of their science ! 

The stake to which each victim was to be 
bound, was erected on a scaffolding raised a 
considerable height from the ground. Under 
this scaffolding, and not around the person of 
the prisoner, were heaped together the fagots 
and fuel; an arrangement which secured, 
both considerable prolongation of the victims’ 
agonies, and a far more complete view of them 
by the assembled multitude, than the less in- 
genious method of heaping fagots around the 
body of the sufferer. 

“Then,” when Gertrude had ascended the 
scaffold and been bound to the stake, ‘the 
servants and indefatigable priests of the Holy 
Office opened their last batteries against the 
hardened heart of the obstinate wretch. And 
truly it is not possible to describe with the pen 
how they sweated for her conversion, both 
coming along in the cart, and on the scaffold 
in the last moments of her miserable life, in 
the hope of bringing her to see her errors! But at 
last, their energies being worn out, and seeing 
that their exhortations, their labour, and their 
tears were uselessly poured forth, they were 
obliged to retire and leave the place to Justice. 

‘Thereupon they first burned her hair [satu- 
rated with pitch, it will be remembered] /o /e¢ 
her feel a small taste of the burning of the fire 
[literally word for word], but she showed no 
more care for her hair thar for her soul. Then 
they set fire to the pitch-soaked outer garment, 
to try whether the heat of the flames would 
make her open her eyes. But finding that she 
was still most obstinate, they set fire to the 
wood of the furnace underneath, which, burn- 
ing the planks that supported her, the wretch 
plunged down into the fire, and was there con- 
sumed, and her soul passed from the temporal 
to the eternal fire.” 

Then came the bullock-drawn cart bearing 
the other victim. ‘‘ But as he was descending 
from it, the concourse of people who crowded 
around him was extraordinary. Cavaliers, 
monks, and people of every condition, showing 
an immense zeal for his eternal salvation, threw 
themselves at his knees, and with loving re- 
proaches, and with entreaties, and with acts of 
profound humiliation on their knees, strove by 
force of tears to prove their desire for his salva- 
tion, imploring him to repent, and to have 
mercy on his own soul. But they all spoke 
both with their tongues and with their eyes to 
one deaf. He remained inflexible, without 
giving the least sign of repentance or emo- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Then he was closely bound to the stake by 
the executioner. And they set fire to the gar- 
ment soaked in pitch. ‘Thereupon he made 





violent struggles to loose himself, and blew at 
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the fire as the flames burned his face, as though 
he would have extinguished it. But for alli 
that, the obstinate wretch gave no sign of re- 
pentance. Then they set fire to the furnace 
underneath, and as the flames mounted he 
made the most frantically violent efforts. But 
the plank on which he rested was quickly 
burned, and he fell face foremost into the 
left hand part of the furnace. And from these 
flames he passed to try the anguish of the 
eternal fire !” 

And the ladies of Palermo sipped their ices as 
they watched the scene. 

This is the story of the last execution by fire 
that ever took placc in Sicily. 

And very strange it is to think, that the 
great grandfathers and grandmothers of people 
now living may have been present at it; 
stranger still, that a portion of the sentence of 
condemnation which consigned these unfor- 
tunates to the flames, should have continued in 
operation up to the spring of the present year! 





SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD. 





GoLD has been discovered in South Africa, 
also diamonds worth from twenty to five-hun- 
dred pounds. 

The writer of this narrative, who lately left 
the Cape Colony, and while there specially di- 
rected his attention to the subject of the gold 
fields, will endeavour to tell what was known 
on the subject when he left South Africa. 

From Cape Town, the capital of the Colony, 
to Hope Town, situated on its north-eastern 
frontier, near where the diamonds before al- 
luded to have been found; is.a distance of six 
hundred miles. ‘To reach Hope Town by bullock 
waggons would take at least thirty days. Hope 
Town might, however, be reached in twenty 
days from Port Elizabeth, a place further east- 
ward, and about four days more distant from 
England by steam than Cape Town. No other 
means of transit are available than waggons 
eighteen feet long, drawn by sixteen. oxen, at 
the rate of twenty milesa day. After crossing 
the Orange river the explorer still has seven 
hundred and six miles of country to traverse 
before he reaches the southern end of the line 
of gold fields, which do not belong to the Cape, 
but will eventually form a grand extension of 
the colony of Natal. 

But what ground have we for believing that 
there really are valuable gold fields in South 
Africa ; and what reason have we to expect that 
they will prove remunerative? It need hardly 
be said that waggon loads of gold would be per- 
fectly valueless to a man in the heart of a 
desolate country, without any means of carrying 
it to where it can be turned to account. Before 
twenty-four hours had passed, the possessors 
would willingly give all for a mutton chop 
and a glass of water. ‘‘ What with the gold works 
of the tract which, I think, really supplied the 
Ophir of Solomon, and the great coal fields of 
Natal, South Africa is about to become an El 





Dorado.” These are the words of perhaps the 
greatest living authority in Europe, to the 
greatest living authority in South Africa upon 
the subject. They are words pregnant with 
hope, but hope still unborn. 

‘The discoverer of the southern gold fields is 
Herr Mauch, a German traveller of considerable 
acquirements, conaected scientifically with Dr. 
Petermann of Gotha. He describes himself as 
perfectly amazed at the immense auriferous 
wealth spread before him, and believes that the 
yield will be above that of Australia or Cali- 
fornia. Specimens of the quartz found by 
him were forwarded to Port Elizabeth, and 
tested with very satisfactory results. Herr 
Mauch was at the time of his discovery ac- 
companied by a celebrated elephant hunter, 
Mr. Hartly. 

These gold fields lie within the territory of 
a chief called Machien, who has since the dis- 
covery of gold proposed to Sir Philip Wode- 
house, the governor of the Cape Colony, to 
transfer the sovereignty of his territory to 
Great Britain. 

The reason why the chief is so ready to make 
the offer unsolicited, is that his territory lies 
contiguous to what is called the Transvaal 
Republic, a colony of disaffected boers who, in 
consequence of the abolition of slavery in the 
Cape Colony, parted with their farms, with- 
drew beyond the boundary, and have more 
than once been engaged in active hostility 
against the crown. ‘They have, whether wisely 
or not, been recognised as an independent state ; 
and their numbers are recruited by adventurers 
from other parts. 

The Transvaal Republic is the refuge of every 
miscreant who finds the Cape Colony too hot 
to hold him. It is the Alsatia of South Africa ; 
and it is unquestionable that slavery there exists 
under the mild term of apprenticeship, and 
in order to obtain “apprentices” the adult 
aborigines are constantly, under one pretence or 
another, shot down in cold blood, men and 
women, and the children carried off as slaves. 
This proceeding is facetiously called hunting 
for “ black ivory.” 

No sooner did the Transvaal Republic learn 
that gold exists in the territories of their neigh- 
bours, than their legislators, by a very simple 
process of enactment, annexed to their own do- 
minions a large slice of land to which they have 
not the slightest claim, to which their title 
never has been, and never will be recognised. 
The chief, Machien, fearing that he will be un- 
able to cope with such unscrupulous adversaries, 
recruited as they will doubtless still further be 
by the scum of other parts of the earth, has 
offered his land to the Queen of England. 

The offer of annexation was made by Machien 
through the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, a missionary 
resident in those parts, who has added his testi- 
mony, in favour of the auriferous wealth of that 
region, and transmitted to the colony several 
fine specimens of gold quartz. Some diggers 
from the Transvaal Republic are already at 
work. 

Attention having thus been directed to the 
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subject, and the writers of more ancient date 
consulted, it appears that from a remote period 
of antiquity until a time comparatively recent, 
all the east coast of Africa between Abyssinia 
and the confines of the Cape Colony has been 
regarded as rich in gold. Not only did Heber 
use no poet’s licence when he said ‘“ Where 
Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their golden 
sands ;” but Livingstone speaks of the prac- 
tice of gold washing in the rivers. It ap- 
pears that when a native discovers a particle 
of gold larger than usual, he carefully replaces 
it where he found it, believing it to be the seed 
of gold. 

The southern gold fields are believed to be 
about sixty miles long and twenty broad. ‘The 
extent of the northern, which lie near the Zam- 
besi river, is not yet equally well determined ; 
but traces of gold have been found nearer the 
Cape Colony. 

On the receipt of Machien’s proposal of an- 
nexation, which the Governor of the Cape was 
not in a position to accede to, without authority 
from home, his excellency submitted to the 
Cape parliament a proposal to send an explor- 
ing party to investigate the matter; to deter- 
mine the best route; and to ascertain what 
were the facilities for procuring food and water. 
The parliament at once voted a sum of money 
for the purpose ; and when the writer left the 
colony affairs were in progress for carrying out 
the designs. Meanwhile, private parties were 
already forming for reaching the gold fields, 
and various suggestions as to the best route 
appeared in print. 

Some advocated their approach from the 
western coast, from a spot called Waalfisch, or 
Walich Bay ; this would mean a somewhat long 
voyage by sea, and a still longer and much more 
precarious journey over land, for the gold fields 
lie nearer the eastern than the western coast of 
Africa ; while Walich Bay is on the west coast. 
As, however, a party was forming to adopt that 
route, it is to be presumed that the originators 
of the plan had good reason for pursuing this 
course. Some, again, advocate the line through 
the Cape Colony by Hope Town, on its fron- 
tiers, thence skirting the western boundary of 
the Transvaal Repubiic by the mission station of 
Kuruman and Kolobeny, into Machien’s terri- 
tory. Others propose to start from Port Natal, 
and to pursue a north-western course; and a 
fourth class, believing that the Transvaal boers, 
in spite of their rowdyism and hatred of the 
English, would still be sufficiently alive to their 
own interest to further the attempt to pass 
through their land, advocate the adoption of that 
route, The man of all others best able to form a 
judgment, in the absence of Dr. Livingstone, 
one who though never actually on the spot, has 
been in constant communication with the great 
traveller, is of opinion, that the proper route 
will be by the Zambesi ; and that in spite of the 
difficulty of landing at the mouth of that river, 
and the malaria so fatal along part of the 
banks, it will be better to face these perils 
and make a rush to the northern fields, which 
are not far from the Victoria falls, than to 





traverse the deserts from the Cape, and to 
risk annoyance from Kaflir chiefs and unruly 
boers. 





THE POET. 
HIMSELF. 


“Who is this ?” said the Moon 
To the rolling Sea, 

“That wanders so sadly, madly, and gladly, 
Looking at thee and me ?” 


Said the Sea to the Moon, 
‘Tis right you should know it, 
This wise good man 
Is a wit and a poet ; 
But he earns not, and cannot, 
His daily bread, 
So he’ll die 
By-and-by, 
And they'll raise a big monument 
Over his head !” 


Said the bonnie round Moon to the beautiful Sea, 
“What fools the men of your Earth must be !” 


HIS CRITIC. 


Wuat knows the critic of the book ? 
As much, it may be, as the rook, 
Perched on the high cathedral tower, 
Knows of the solemn organ’s power 
That heaves below with tides of sound, 
Ebbing and flowing all around. 

As much, it may be, as at Rome, 

The fly upon St. Peter's dome 

Knows of the architect’s design, 

Who planned and built that fane divine. 
As much, perchance, if truth were said, 
As the hat upon the critic’s head 
Knows of the critic’s rule or plan, 

Or whether he is ass or man! 


IS DREAM OF HIS POEMS, 
’Twas in the starry midnight, 
The wind was whirling low, 
And the tall beech trees replying, 
As it rocked them to sal fro, 
When half awake, half sleeping, 
I thought that I was dead, 
‘nd floated to the gates of Heaven, 
With angels at my head. 


Angels; ab, well I knew them! 
Pleasant, and fair, and kind; 
Things of my own creation, 
And children of my mind. 
I looked upon their faces, 
And on their sunny wings; 
Their eyes as bright as morning, 
Their breath like balm of springs. 


And some of them were smiling 
Like innocence when glad ; 

And some were grave and pensive, 
With tearful eyes and sad. 

But all of them were lovely; 
They were no more than seven ; 

And they floated me and wafted me, 
And carried me to Heaven. 


“ And are ye all?” I whispered, 
Betwixt a smile and tear, 

“ Out of a thousand, only seven, 
To make my light appear ? 

Out of a thousand, only seven, 
To shine about my name, 

And give me what I died for, 
The heritage of fame ?” 
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* Hush !” said a stately angel, 
Responsive to my thought, 

“ We're all that future times shall know 
Of what your hand hath wrought ; 

Your gay green leaves, and flowers of song, 
You've flung them forth, broad-cast ; 

But like the bloom of parted years, 
They’ve gone into the past. 


* But we, though no one knows us, 

Shall echo back your tones 

As long as England’s speech shall run 
The circuit of the zones. 

Think not your fate unhappy ! 
To live to future time, 

In noble thoughts and noble words, 
Is destiny sublime.” 


“ Angels of grace and beauty ;” 
I rubbed mine eyes and sighed— 

A dream! a dream! a pleasant dream ! 
Of vanity and pride. 

A sleeping thought! A waking doubt! 
If only one—not seven— 

Of all my rhymes be doomed to live, 
Earth shall be part of Heaven. 





NEW UNCOMMERCIAL SAMPLES. 
By Cuaries Dickens. 
A LITTLE DINNER IN AN HOUR. 

Ir fell out on a day in this last autumn 
that I had to go down from London to a 
place of sea-side resort, on an hour’s busi- 
ness, accompanied by my esteemed friend 
Bullfinch. Let the place of sea-side re- 
sort be, for the nonce, called Namelesston. 

I had been loitering about Paris in very 
hot weather, pleasantly breakfasting in the 
open air in the garden of the Palais Royal 
or the Tuileries, pleasantly dining in 
the open air in the Elysian Fields, plea- 
santly taking my cigar and lemonade in 
the open air on the Italian Boulevard to- 
wards the small hours after midnight. Bull- 
finch—an excellent man of business—had 
summoned me back across the channel, 
to transact this said hour’s business at 
Namelesston, and thus it fell out that Bull- 
finch and I were in a railway carriage to- 
gether on our way to Namelesston, each 
with his return ticket in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Says Bullfinch: “I have a proposal to 
make. Let us dine at the Temeraire.”’ 

I asked Bullfinch, Did he recommend 
the Temeraire ? Inasmuch as I had not 
been rated on the books of the Temeraire 
for many years. 

Bullfinch declined to accept the respon- 
sibility of recommending the Temeraire, 
but on the whole was rather sanguine about 
it. He “seemed to remember,” Bullfinch 
said, that he had dined wellthere. A plain 
dinner but good. Certainly not like a 
Parisian dinner (here Bullfinch obviously 





became the prey of want of confidence), | 


but of its kind very fair. 

I appealed to Bullfinch’s intimate know- 
ledge of my wants and ways, to decide 
whether I was usually ready to be pleased 
with any dinner, or—for the matter of that— 
with anything, that was fair of its kind and 
really what it claimed to be. Bullfinch doing 
me the honour to respond in the affirma- 
tive, I agreed to ship myself as an Able 
Trencherman on board the Temeraire. 

“* Now, our plan shall be this,” says Bull- 
finch, with his forefinger at his nose. ‘“ As 
soon as we get to Namelesston, we'll drive 
straight to the Temeraire, and order a little 
dinner in anhour. Andas we shall not have 
more than enough time in which to dispose 
of it comfortably, what do you say to giving 
the house the best opportunities of serving 
it hot and quickly, by dining in the coifee- 
room ?”’ 

What I had to say was, Certainly. Bull- 
finch (who is by nature of a hopeful consti- 
tution) then began to babble of green geese. 
But I checked him in that Falstaffian vein, 
urging considerations of time and cookery. 

In due sequence of events, we drove up 
to the Temeraire and alighted. A youth 
in livery received us on the doorstep. 
“ Looks well,” said Bullfinch, confidentially. 
And then aloud, ‘* Coffee-room !” 

The youth in livery (now perceived to be 
mouldy) conducted us to the desired haven, 
and was enjoined by Bullfinch to send the 
waiter at once, as we wished to order a 
little dinner in an hour. Then Bullfinch 
and I waited for the waiter until, the waiter 
continuing to wait in some unknown and 
invisible sphere of action, we rang for the 
waiter: which ring produced the waiter 
who announced himself as not the waiter 
who ought to wait upon us, and who didn’t 
wait a moment longer. 

So Bullfinch approached the coffee-room 
door, and melodiously pitching his voice into 
a bar where two young ladies were keeping 
the books of the Temeraire, apologetically 
explained that we wished to order a little 
dinner in an hour, and that we were de- 
barred from the execution of our inoffen- 
sive purpose, by consignment to solitude. 

Hereupon one of the young ladies rang 
a bell which reproduced—at the bar this 
time—the waiter who was not the waiter 
who ought to wait upon us; that extraor- 
dinary man, whose life seemed consumed 
in waiting upon people to say that he 
wouldn’t wait upon them, repeated his 
former protest with great indignation, and 
retired. 
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Bullfinch with a fallen countenance was 
about to say to me “This won’t do,” when 
the waiter who ought to wait upon us, left 
off keeping us waiting at last. ‘ Waiter,” 
said Bullfinch, piteously, “we have been a 
long time waiting.” The waiter who ought 
to wait upon us, laid the blame upon the 
waiter who ought not to wait upon us, and 
said it was all that waiter’s fault. 

“We wish,” said Bullfinch, much de- 
pressed, “to order a little dinner in an 
hour. What can we have ?” 

“What would you like to have, gentle- 
men ?” 

Bullfinch, with extreme mournfulness of 
speech and action, and with a forlorn old 
fly-blown bill of fare in his hand which the 
waiter had given him, and which was a 
sort of general manuscript Index to any 
Cookery-Book you please, moved the pre- 
vious question. 

We could have mock-turtle soup, a sole, 
curry, and roast duck. Agreed. At this 
table by this window. Punctually in an 
hour. 

I had been feigning to look out of this 
window ; but I had been taking note of the 
crumbs on all the tables, the dirty table- 
cloths, the stuffy soupy airless atmosphere, 
the stale leavings everywhere about, the 
| deep gloom of the waiter who ought to 
wait upon us, and the stomach-ache with 
which a lonely traveller at a distant table in 
a corner was too evidently afflicted. I now 
pointed out to Bullfinch the alarming cir- 
cumstance that this traveller had dined. 
We hurriedly debated whether, without in- 
fringement of good breeding, we could ask 
him to disclose if he had partaken of mock- 
turtle, sole, curry, or roast duck? We 
decided that the thing could not be politely 
done, and that we had set our own stomachs 
on a cast, and they must stand the hazard 
of the die. 

Thold phrenology, within certain limits, to 
| be true; [ am much of the same mind as to 
the subtler expressions of the hand; I hold 
physiognomy to be infallible; though all 
these sciences demand rare qualities in 
the student. But I aiso hold that there 
is no more certain index to personal cha- 
racter, than the condition of a set of casters 
is to the character of any hotel. Knowing 
and having often tested this theory of mine, 
Bullfinch resigned himself to the worst, 
when, laying aside any remaining veil of 
disguise, I held up before him in suc- 
cession, the cloudy oil and furry vinegar, 
the clogged cayenne, the dirty salt, the 
obscene dregs of soy, and the anchovy 





sauce in @ flannel waistcoat of decompo- 
sition. 

We went out to transact our business. 
So inspiriting was the relief of passing into 
the clean and windy streets of Namelesston 
from the heavy and vapid closeness of the 
coffee-room of the Temeraire, that hope 
began to revive within us. We began to 
consider that perhaps the lonely traveller 
had taken physic, or done something inju- 
dicious to bring his complaint on. Bull- 
finch remarked that he thought the waiter 
who ought to wait upon us, had brightened 
a little when suggesting curry; and al- 
though I knew him to have been at that 
moment the express image of despair, I 
allowed myself to become elevated in 
spirits. As we walked by the softly lapping 
sea, all the notabilities of Namelesston, 
who are for ever going up and down with 
the changelessness of the tides, passed to 
and fro in procession. Pretty girls on horsc- 
back, and with detested riding-masters ; 
pretty girls on foot ; mature ladies in hats— 
spectacled, strongminded, and glaring at 
the opposite or weaker sex. The Stock 
Exchange was strongly represented, Jeru- 
salem was strongly represented, the bores of 
the prosier London clubs were strongly re- 
presented. Fortune hunters of all deno- 
minations were there, from hirsute insol- 
vency in a curricle, to closely buttoned- 
up swindlery in doubtful boots, on the 
sharp look-out for any likely young gentle- 
man disposed to play a game at billiards 
round the corner. Masters of languages, 
their lessons finished for the day, were going 
to their homes out of sight of the sea; mis- 
tresses of accomplishments, carrying small 
portfolios, likewise tripped homeward ; pairs 
of scholastic pupils, two and two, went lan- 
guidly along the beach, surveying the face of 
the waters as if waiting for some Ark to come 
and take them off. Spectres of the George 
the Fourth days flitted unsteadily among the 
crowd, bearing the outward semblance of 
ancient dandies, of every one of whom it 
might be said, not that he had one leg in 
the grave, or both legs, but that he was 
steeped in grave to the summit of his high 
shirt-collar, and had nothing real about 
him but his bones. Alone stationary in the 
midst of all the movement the Namelesston 
boatmen leaned against the railings and 
yawned, and looked out to sea, or looked at 
the moored fishing-boats and at nothing. 
Such is the unchanging manner of life with 
this nursery of our hardy seamen, and very 
dry nurses they are, and always wanting 
something to drink. The only two nautical 
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personages detached from the railing, were 
the two fortunate possessors of the celebrated 
monstrous unknown barking fish, just caught 
(frequently just caught off Namelesston), 
who carried him about in a hamper, and 
pressed the scientific to look in at the lid. 

The sands of the hour had all run out 
when we got back to the Temeraire. Says 
Bullfinch then to the youth in livery, with 
boldness: “ Lavatory !” 

When we arrived at the family vault with 
a skylight, which the youth in livery pre- 
sented as the Institution sought, we had 
already whisked off our cravats and coate ; 


but finding ourselves in the presence of 


an evil smell, and no linen but two crumpled 
towels newly damp from the countenances 
of two somebody elses, we put on our 
cravats and coats again, and fled unwashed 
to the coffee-room. 

There, the waiter who ought to wait 
upon us had set forth our knives and forks 
and glasses, on the cloth whose dirty ac- 
quaintance we had already had the pleasure 
of making, and whom we were pleased to 
recognise by the familiar expression of its 
stains. And now there occurred the truly 
surprising phenomenon that the waiter who 
ought not to wait upon us, swooped down 
upon us, clutched our loaf of bread, and 
vanished with the same. 

Bullfinch with distracted eyes was fol- 
lowing this unaccountable figure “out at 
the portal,’ like the Ghost in Hamlet, 
when the waiter who ought to wait upon 
us jostled against it, carrying a tureen. 

“Waiter !”’ said a severe diner, lately 
finished, perusing his bill fiercely through 
his eye-glass. 

The waiter put down our tureen on a 
remote side table, and went to see what 
was amiss in this new direction. 

“This is not right, you know, waiter. 
Look here. Here’s yesterday’s sherry, 
one and eightpence, and here we are again, 
two shillings. And what does Sixpence 
mean ?”’ 

So far from knowing what sixpence 
meant, the waiter protested thatthe didn’t 
know what anything meant. He wiped 
the perspiration from his clammy brow, 
and said it was impossible to do it—not 
particularising what—and the kitchen was 
so far off. 

“Take the bill to the bar, and get it 
altered,” said Mr. Indignation Cocker : so to 
call him. 

The waiter took it, looked intensely at it, 
didn’t seem to like the idea of taking it to 
the bar, and submitted as a new light upon 





the case, that perhaps sixpence meant six | 


pence. 
“T tell you again,” said Mr. Indignation 


Cocker, “here’s yesterday’s sherry—can’t | 


you see it P—one and eightpence, and here 
we are again, two shillings. What do you 
make of one and eightpence and two shil- 
lings ?”’ 


Totally unable to make anything of one | 


and eightpence and two shillings, the waiter 
went out to try if anybody else could; 
merely casting a helpless backward glance 
at Bullfinch, in acknowledgment of his 
pathetic entreaties for our soup tureen. 
After a pause, during which Mr. Indigna- 
tion Cocker read a newspaper, and coughed 
defiant coughs, Bullfinch rose to get the 
tureen, when the waiter reappeared and 
brought it: dropping Mr. Indignation 
Cocker’s altered bill on Mr. Indignation 
Cocker’s table as he came along. 

“It’s quite impossible to do it, gentle- 
men,” murmured the waiter; “and the 
kitchen is so far off.” 

“Well. You don’t keep the house; it’s 
not your fault, we suppose. Bring some 
sherry.” 

“ Waiter !”” From Mr. Indignation Cocker, 
with a new and burning sense of injury 
upon him. 

The waiter, arrested on his way to our 
sherry, stopped short, and came back to see 
what was wrong now. 

“Will you look here? This is worse 
than before. Do you understand? Here’s 
yesterday’s sherry one and eightpence, and 
here we are again two shillings. And 
what the devil does Ninepence mean ?” 

This new portent utterly confounded the 
waiter. He wrung his napkin, and mutely 
appealed to the ceiling. 

“Waiter, fetch that sherry,” says Bull- 
finch, in open wrath and revolt. 

“T want to know,” persisted Mr. In- 
dignation Cocker, “the meaning of Nine- 
pence. I want to know the meaning of 
sherry one and eightpence yesterday, and 
of here we are again two shillings. Send 
somebody.” 

The distracted waiter got out of the 
room, under pretext of sending somebody, 
and by that means got our wine. But the 
instant he appeared with our decanter, 
Mr. Indignation Cocker descended on him 
again. 

“Waiter !” 

“You will now have the goodness to 
attend to our dinner, waiter,’ says Bull- 
finch, sternly. 

“T am very sorry, but it’s quite impos- 
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sible to do it, gentlemen,” pleaded the | the dear old Temeraire, the charging Teme- 
waiter; “and the kitchen ‘i raire, and resolved (in the Scottish dialect) 
“ Waiter!” said Mr. Indignation Cocker. | to gang nae mair to the flabby Temeraire. 
| —‘ Ts,” resumed the waiter, “so far ali. “pica 
| off, that x : me a ‘ol 
“ Waiter!” persisted Mr. Indignation AS THE CROW FLIES. 
| Cocker, “send somebody.” DUE WEST. BEDFONT TO WINDSOR. 
We were not without our fears that the Hien and swift up in the soft blue air the 
| waiter rushed out to hang himself, and we | CTOW passes over Middlesex, which spreads 
were much relieved by his fetching some- below, a great brown and green carpet of 
_s : cn ee : dark plough-land and bright pasture, through 
body—in gracefully flowing skirts and with | |). gg eee ee 
ae = = : which the Thames winds like a tangled silver 
| a waist—who =, settled Mr. In-| thread. Down from the clouds like a black 
dignation Cocker s business. ; . flake he will drift to any village in his 
| “Oh!” said Mr. Cocker, with his fire | way that has a legend, any town that has a 
| surprisingly quenched by this apparition. | tradition, any old house over whose chimney 
| “J wished to ask about this bill of mine, | he passes, if it has been consecrated by genius, 
because it appears to me that there’s a | 3s associated with any passage of human 
| little mistake here. Let me show you. nature that addresses itself to the human heart. 
| Here’s yesterday’s sherry one and eight- Quickly he will drop from the nearest white 
H 1,1 RD 7, mage te . snow-ball of cloud wherever he can find food. 
| pence, and here we are again two shillings. His scent will be keen for old legend and odd 
| And how do you explain Ninepence ?” biographical incident. He will peer round fora 
However it was explained in tones too | moment, peck an instant, and mount again. 
| soft to be overheard, Mr. Cocker was | His course isto be straight, swift, and westward 
| heard to say nothing more than “ Ah-h-h! | to the sea. 
Indeed! Thank =. Yes.” i si : He does not alight at Bedfont, but still he 
| Indeed ! hank you! Yes,” and shortly , OCS Ms : 
| afterwards went out, a milder man. poises his jetty wings over the red roofs of the 
| The lonely traveller with the stomach- old posting village. There, Hood placed the 
, ie Taga , | Scene of that quaint and grave little poem of 
| ache had all this time suffered sev erely 3 | his, “The Two Peacocks of Bedfont ;” so sim- 
| drawing up a leg now and then, and sip-| ple and so touching a little homily against 
! ping hot brandy and water with grated | vanity and containing that exquisite couplet: 
|| ginger in it. When we tasted our (very) And in the garden plot from day to day 
|| mock turtle soup, and were instantly seized The lily blooms its long white life away. 
| with symptoms of some disorder simu- | The poem seems to have arisen from the poet 
} lating apoplexy, and occasioned by the | having one day seen two peacocks strutting in 
| surcharge of the nose and brain with luke- oe pride, _ Ss their sete 
rar ish-wate ng in 8 ion sour | Plumes among the humble grassy graves o 
| } sng mer mesa — — a Bedfont churchyard. This contrast he sur- 
pete o : sen “2? | rounded with Stothard-like pictures of a country 
seventy - fivé ane! cent of miscellaneous Sunday; hand-coupled urchins in restrained talk, 
kitchen stuff rolled into balls, we were | anxious pedagogue, pompous churchwarden 
| inclined to trace his disorder to that source. | stalking solemnly along, gold-bedizened beadle 
| On the other hand, there was a silent | passing flaming through the churchyard gate, 
| anguish upon him too strongly resembling | terribly conscious of the world’s approval, and 
| the results established within ourselves by Gentle peasant, clad in buff and green, 
| the sherry, to be discarded from alarmed Like a meek cowslip in the spring serene. 
consideration. Again: we observed him, The musing poet little thought of what Bed- 
| with terror, to be much overcome by our font used to be in the regency times, when the 
| sole’s being aired in a temporary retreat | Four-in-Hand Club’s vehicles rattled up to the 
2 . . : Black Dog, or whatever the chief inn then was, 
| close to him, while the waiter went out > ner fir heir rendezvous in George 
r= . sents Giatin And on their way from their rendezvous in George- 
| (as we conceived) to see fl street, Hanover-square, to the Windmill, at 
| when the curry made its appearance he | Salt-hill. Those were the days when baronets 
| suddenly retired in great disorder. drove coaches, boxed the watch, smote the 
| _ In fine, for the uneatable part of this | Charlies, wore many-caped coats, and were 
| little dinner (as contradistinguished from | sudden and prompt in quarrel. Lord Sefton’s 
| the undrinkable) we paid only seven shil- | avd Colonel Berkeley's turn-outs were specially 
| lings and sixpence each. And Bullfinch superb, the horses perfect, the equipments in 
. ant = : ; refined taste. One rule of the club was that 
and I agreed unanimously, that no such the - ; s pace 
: . . ? no coach should pass another, and that the pac¢ 
ill-served, ill-appointed, ill-cooked, nasty | .)ould never exceed a trot. ‘The society lasted 
little dinner could be got for the money | jn full vigour for upwards of twenty years. Mr. 
anywhere else under the sun. With that | Akers, one of the most spirited members, in his 
comfort to our backs, we turned them on | enthusiastic desire to resemble a regular real 
—— — a —_ ———— —————— = — — 
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coachman, filed a chink between his front teeth, 
to enable him to whistle to his nags in the 
orthodox manner. It was not a very high am- 
bition, but it led Mr. Akers to a coach-box, 
and left him there firmly planted. 

Up in the air again the crow darts, and a 
few quick pulses of his coal black wings bring 
him to Staines. Antiquaries derive the name 
of the town from a stone which marked the 
western bounds of the jurisdiction of the Cor- 
poration of London. Lord mayors and alder- 
men of old times used to make great days of the 
swan-upping, coming in gay barges on an August 
afternoon past Staines to their annual dinner 
at Medmenham. The Thames swans are chiefly 
the property of the Dyers’ and Vintners’ Com- 
panies. ‘The birds build in the eyots about 
Hurley, and in the osier beds by the river, 
and firm structures of twigs cradle their huge 
eggs. ‘The keepers receive a small sum for 
every cygnet that is reared, and it is their duty 
to guard the eggs, and to build the founda- 
tions of the nests. ‘The mark of the Vintners’ 
Company is two nicks, which mark originated 
the well known sign of the swan with two 
necks, or nicks. ‘The upping used to begin on 
the Monday after Saint Peter’s day. 

Now the crow skims on his glossy wings to 
that little island meadow on the Thames where 
King John signed Magna Charta, forced by 
his barons, who had gathered together at 
Hounslow, under pretence of a tournament. 
There were first pronounced those memorable 
words : 

“ No free man shall be apprehended, imprisoned, 
disseised, outlawed, banished, or in any way de- 
stroyed ; nor will we go upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, excepting by the legal judgment of his 
peers, of by the law of the land. To no man will 
we sell, to no man will we deny or delay right and 
justice.” 

O high Court of Chancery! O patient and 
suffering suitors! O grimy law-haunted houses, 
dumb and blind in the midst of crowded 
streets, see how well our kings or nobles have 
obeyed this solemn clause! Lawyers, pay a pil- 
grimage to the green race meadow near Egham 
and repent of your sins and the shortcomings 
of tardy justice. That meeting at Runnymede 
ended as it began, with a tournament. In less 
than a year the faithless king had broken all 
his promises, and Louis of France had landed 
at Dover as the ally of the barons. 

From Runnymede to the royal battlements of 
the ‘proud keep of Windsor,” is but a short 
flight for the crow. The very prettiest legend 
about Windsor is connected with the little gar- 
den at the foot of the proud tower on which the 
crow first alights, and from which twelve tri- 
butary counties can be seen in clear weather. 
A young Scotch prince, sent to France to be out 
of the way of his dangerous uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, was captured off the coast of Norfolk, 
and sent to Windsor, where he remained a 
prisoner eighteen years. In his poem, the 
King’s Quaire, the prince has described how he 
fell im love with Lady Jane Beaufort, as she 
walked in this garden, unconscious of the ad- 





miration of the young prisoner. The garden, 
he says, had an arbour in the corner, and was 
railed in with wands and close-knit hawthorn 
bushes; and in the midst of every arbour was 
‘a sharp, green, sweet juniper.” Suddenly, 
the prisoner's eyes fell on 

The fairest or the freshest young flower, 

That ever I saw methought before that hour, 

For which sudden abate anon astart 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 


Then the enraptured man describes the dress 
of the maiden; her golden hair fretted with 
pearls and fiery rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires ; on her head a chaplet of plumes, red, 
white, and blue, mixed with quaking spangles ; 
about her neck a fine gold chain, with a ruby 
in the shape of a heart: 

That as a spark of fire so wantonly 

Seemed burning upon her white throat. 
But suddenly, the fair fresh face passed 
under the boughs, out of sight, and then be- 
gan the lover’s torments, and his day darkened 
into night. Altogether, a prettier love story 
is not to be found in all the Castle history. 
James eventually married this incomparable 
lady, niece of the cardinal, and daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, and took her back with 
him to Scotland. The accomplished prince 
was assassinated at Perth in 1437. 

At the old deanery door, took place the 
parting between Richard the Second and his 
young Queen Isabella, then only eleven years 
of age. Froissart says, when the canons had 
chanted very sweetly, the king having made 
his offerings, he took the queen ‘in his arms 
and kissed her twelve or thirteen times, say- 
ing, sorrowfully, ‘‘ Adieu, madame, until we 
meet again.” ‘Then the queen began to weep, 
saying: ‘‘ Alas, my lord, will you leave me 


here?” ‘The king's eyes filled with tears, and 
he said: “* By no means, Mamie; but I will 


go first, and you, ma chére, shall come after- 
wards.” After that, the king and queen partook 
of wine and comfits at the deanery, with their 
court. Then the king stooped down and lifted 
the queen in his arms, and kissed her at least 
ten times, saying: ‘ Adieu, ma chére, until we 
meet again,” and placing her on the ground, 
kissed her again. ‘By our Lady,” adds the 
chronicler, ‘‘I never saw so great a lord make 
so much of, or show such affection to, a lady, 
as did King Richard to his queen. Great pity 
it was they separated, for they never saw each 
other more.” Soon afterwards came the death 
struggle at Pontefract, and the child became a 
widow. 

It was in St. George’s Chapel that, in 1813, 
the body of King Charles the First was dis- 
covered. Charles the Second had pretended to 
search for it, but probably did not wish to find 
it or to incur the cost of asumptuous monument. 
The corpse had been carried to the grave in 
1648, in a snow storm, and the dead monarch 
obtained secretly the name of “the white king” 
among his adherents, from the fact of the 
snow that day settling upon the pall. There 
was no service read over the body, as the 
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Puritan governor forbade Bishop Prescott to 
use the Church of England prayers. On the 
coffin being opened, the face was found dark 
and discoloured, the forehead and mouth had 
little of their muscular substance remaining, 
the cartilage of the nose was gone, but the left 
eye, though open and full at the first expo- 
sure, vanished almost immediately. The shape 
of the face was long, the nearly black hair 
was thick at the back of the head; the beard 
was a reddish brown. On examining the head, 
the muscles of the neck showed contraction, 
and the fourth cervical vertebra had been 
cut through transversely, leaving the severed 
surfaces smooth and even. ‘The appearance 
was such as a blow from a heavy axe would 
have produced. In this chapel, sleep many 
kings and queens ; Jane Seymour among them, 
and Henry the Eighth, by his own desire ‘‘ near 
his true and loving wife, Queen Jane.” The 
gigantic tomb, with six hundred and thirty- 
four statues and forty-four “histories,” which 
the tyrant ordered, was never put up. His 
subjects had better things to think of. 

Old King George’s memory is held dear at 
Windsor. Thousands of honest old stories of 
him circulate in the neighbourhood, all showing 
what a dull, respectable, methodical, worthy, 
tiresome old fellow he was. He rose at half-past 
seven, attended service in the chapel, and break- 
fasted at nine with the queen and the princesses. 
The meal lasted only half an hour. ‘The prin- 
cesses were ranged according to the severest 
etiquette. After breakfast, the king rode out 
attended by his equerries and his daughters. If 
the weather were bad he sat within doors and 
played at chess. He dined at two, the queen 
and princesses at four. At five the king visited 
the queen and took a glass of wine and water. 
He then transacted private business with his 
secretary. ‘The evening was spent at cards, all 
visitors retiring when the castle clock struck 
ten, and always supperless. The royal family 
separated at eleven o’clock for the night. 

We all know from Peter Pindar how the 
king chattered, asked foolish questions, and 
answered them himself. His simple adventures 
are still narrated in many Windsor farms. One 
day he had to pass a narrow gate, on which a 
stolid ploughboy sat swinging. ‘‘ Who are 
you, boy?” said the king. “I be a pig 
boy. I be from the low country, and out 
of work at present.” ‘ Don’t they want lads 
here?” asked the king. ‘“‘I don’t know,” 
repiied the boy. “All hereabouts belongs 
to Georgey.” ‘And who is Georgey?” 
““Georgey! Why, the king; he lives at the 
castle, but he does no good to me.” The king 
instantly ordered the boy to be employed on 
his farm, and promised to look after him. He 
turned out a steady lad. The king once went into 
a cottage and began turning the meat for an old 
woman, and was so pleased with himself for 
doing it, that he left on the rude table five 
guineas to buy a jack, wrapped in a paper with 
that notification. ‘There was no pride about him, 
and he was very kind hearted. Once he and Char- 
lotte met a little boy—‘the king's beefeater's 
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little boy.” The king said, ‘‘ Kneel down and 
kiss the queen’s hand.” But the boy was obdu- 
rate and determined. ‘ No,” said he, ‘I won't 
kneel, for if I do I shall spoil my new breeches.” 
The king was not so obstinate and pig-headed 
but that he could bend to common sense some- 
times. One day Colonel Price differed with him 
about cutting down a certain tree which the king 
thought injured the prospect. ‘ Ay,” said the 
king, pettishly, ‘“‘ that’s your way; you con- 
tinually contradict me.” “If your majesty,” 
replied the colonel, ‘ will not condescend 
to listen to the honest sentiments of your ser- 
vants, you can never hear the truth.” After a 
short pause the king kindly laid his hand on 
the colonel’s shoulder, and said, ‘* You are 
right, Price; the tree shall stand.” Even when 
Prince George was a boy, Handel had noticed 
his fondness for music, and the taste con- 
tinued till his death. When old, crazed, and 
blind, he would wander up and down the corri- 
dors of Windsor, dressed in a purple dressing 
gown, his long white beard falling on his breast, 
and used at lucid intervals to sing a hymn, and 
accompany himself on the harpsichord. One 
day towards the end of his life, in a sane 
moment, the king heard a bell toll. He asked 
who was dead. He was told it was a Mrs, 
S. The king had a great memory—memory is 
almost a royal prerogative—and immediately 
said: “Ah! She was a linendraper at the 
corner of street. She was a good woman, 
and brought up her children in the fear of God. 
She is gone to heaven. I hope I shall soon 
follow her.” Latterly he became impressed 
with a sense that he was dead, and used to 
say, ‘‘I must have a suit of black in memory 
of King George the Third, for whom I know 
there is a general mourning.” He would often 
hold conversation with imaginary noblemen, 
but the topics to which he referred were always 
past events. Sometimes he would sit for hours 
in a torpor, his head resting on both hands ; 
often he would make his servants sit down, and 
would address them as if he were in parlia- 
ment, 

At last, in 1820, Death came mercifully, and 
gave the word of release. ‘The lying in state 
took place in the audience chamber, where the 
yeomen of the guard stood, their halberts hung 
with black crape. The coffin was placed be- 
neath a throne hung with black cloth. ‘Two 
heralds in tabards sat at the foot of the coffin, 
and the mourners at the head. When all the 
public had been admitted, the Eton boys were 
allowed to pass through the rooms. The funeral 
took place by night, and was magnificent and 
solemn. The procession was marshalled in St. 
George's Hall, the Duke of York being chief 
mourner. About nine o'clock the symphony to 
the Dead March in Saul reverberated mourn- 
fully, the trumpets sounded, and the minute 
guns thundered. As the coffin passed by, 
every spectator stood uncovered. ‘The torch- 
light lit the earnest faces, and gleamed on 
the towers, pinnacles, and battlements of the 
castle. A detachment of the Grenadier Guards 
lined the aisle, their arms and standards re- 
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versed, and every second man carrying a lighted 
wax taper. The van was headed by the poor 
knights and the pages. ‘Then came judges, 
bishops, privy councillors, and peers. Dukes 
bore the pall, marquises supported the canopy 
over the coffin. The national banners were 
borne by noblemen. The Duke of York fol- 
lowed the coffin, and with him came the Dukes 
of Clarence, Sussex, and Gloucester, and Prince 
Leopold. There was thrill of awe when the 
coffin passed into the vault, and the handful 
of dust fell and reechoed on the coffin lid. The 
herald then read the titles of the new king. 
Le Roi est mort ; vive le Roi! 

When George the Fourth grew tired of 
Brighton and afraid of his subjects, he went 
to live at the royal lodge at the end of the 
Long Walk. Only a fragment of the lodge 
now exists, but there at Virginia Water you 
can still see the Chinese temple, from the gal- 
lery of which he used daily to try to amuse 
himself by angling. He often drove about 
Windsor Park in his pony-phaeton, or was 
wheeled in a chair round the improvements at 
the castle. His last anxiety was about a new 
dining-room, He maintained his seclusion to 
the last. His thirty miles of avenues were 
sacred to himself. If he had even to cross the 
Frogmore road, some of his suite were sent 
forward to watch the gates, and observe if the 
roads were free from danger. ‘The first gentle- 
man in Europe was a miserable man. 

From the ruins of the royal cottage, the 
crow flits back to the terrace. It was here 
old King George used to show himself, with a 
simplicity that won the Windsor people. Miss 
Burney describes one particularly pretty scene. 
The little Princess Amelia, 
king, was of the party, ‘ just turned of three 
years old, in a robe coat covered with fine 
muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves, and 
fan, walking alone and fast, highly delighted 
at the Windsor uriforms, and turning from side 


to side to see everybody as they passed, for | 


the terracers always stood up against the walls, 
to make a clear passage for the royal family.” 

A flight across the Home Park brings the 
crow to a bald old oak with a railing round it, 
in a line with an avenue of elms, and not far 
from the footpath. ‘That is a sacred tree (if, 
indeed, the real haunted tree was not accident- 
ally cut down, as some suppose, by George the 
Third in 1796). Here, most people think that 
Herne the Hunter used on winter midnights 
to pace, with rugged horns on his head, shaking 
his chains, and casting a murrain on cattle. 
And here Falstaff came disguised, to be fooled, 
mocked, and pinched, by the mischievous fairies 
in green. There used to be an old house in 
Windsor at the foot of the Hundred Steps, 
supposed to have been the house which Shake- 
speare sketched as that of Mrs. Page. 

Who can now tell the crow 
over the Garter Tower, or flits 
Devil’s and King John’s Towers, where the | 
first Windsor Castle stood? ‘Some say the | 
castle now in dreamland, stood two miles east 
of Windsor on the banks of the Thames, where 
the ancient palace of Edward the Confessor 


round the 








so beloved by the | 


as he hovers | 


had been before. Here one day at dinner, Earl 
Goodwin submitted voluntarily to the ordeal 
of bread. ‘So may I swallow safe this 
morsel of bread that I hold in my hand,” 
he said, “‘as I am guiltless of my brother 
Alfred’s death.” He then took the bread, 
which instantly choked him (so the legend 
goes on) and being drawn from the table, 
was conveyed to Winchester and there buried. 
A blind woodeutter once came here to be- 
seech the sainted king to restore his sight. 
The king replied, “By our Lady! I shall be 
grateful if you, through my means, shall choose 
to take pity upon a “wretched creature,” and 
laying his hand on the blind man’s eyes, in- 
stantly (it is said) restored their sight; the 
woodman exclaiming, ‘‘I see you, O king! I 
see you, O king!” This absurd custom of 
‘‘ touching” for diseases, continued until Queen 
Anne’s time: to whom Dr. Johnson, when a 
child, was taken for that purpose. In this same 
palace in the rough old times, Harold and 
‘Tosti, his jealous and choleric brother, fought 
before King Edward the Confessor. As Harold 
was about to pledge the king, Tosti seized him 
by the hair. Harold resenting this—not un- 
naturally—leaped on Tosti and threw him 
violently to the ground, but the soldiers parted 
them. Tostiafterwards joined the Norwegians, 
invaded Northumberland, and was slain by his 
brother at Banford Bridge, near York, just as 
William had landed to render the victory useless 

That same iron-handed Conqueror took a 
fancy to Windlesdora (the town by the wind- 
ing river), and first built hunting-lodges in 
the vales, so as to feast in comfort on the deer 
he slew ; then, exchanging some lands in Essex 
for it, he acquired the hill above the river, 
and built a castle there. All English kings 
have delighted in this palace. Henry the First 
was married here. Here Henry the Second, 
| bewailing his undutiful children, caused to be 
painted on a wall, an old eagle with its young 
ones scratching it, and one pecking out its eyes. 
‘ This,” he said, “‘ betokens my four sons, which 
| cease not to pursue my de ath, especially my 

youngest son, John.” From these walls that 
same John rode sullenly, to his great mortifi- 
| cation at Runnymede. 

Edward the Third was born here, and from 
the royal seat derived his appellation of Ed- 
ward of Windsor. At the foot of the slopes, 
was the tournament ground, where Edward 
used to cross spears with Chandos and Manny, 
and display his shield with the white swan and 
the defiant motto, 

Hay, hay, the white swan, 
By Godde’s soul, I am thy man. 

There is no story connected with Windsor 
Castle more touching than that of the death-bed 
of Edward's noble-hearted Queen Philippa—the 
most gentle queen, the most liberal and cour- 
teous that ever was, the chroniclers say. When 

she felt her end approaching, she called to the 
| king, and extending her right hand from under 
the bed-clothes, placed it in the right hand of 
the king, who was sorrowful at his heart. 
Then she said: ‘*Sir, we have in peace, joy, 
and great prosperity, used all our time to- 
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gether. Sir, now I pray you that at our part- | ing Nelson’s tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


ing you will grant me three desires.” ‘The 
king, right sorrowfully weeping, said: ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, desire what ye will, 1 grant it.” Then 
she asked the king, firstly, to pay all merchants 
on either side the sea, to whom she owed money ; 
secondly, to fulfil all vows that she had made to 
different churches ; and, thirdly, that when God 
called him hence, he would choose no other 
tomb but hers, and would lie by her side in the 
cloisters of Westminster. The king, weeping, 
said : ‘‘ Madam, I grant all your desires.” ‘Then 
soon after the good lady made the sign of the 
cross on her breast, and recommending her 
youngest son, Thomas, to the king, gave up 
her spirit: which, says Froissart, ‘‘1 firmly 
believe, was caught by the holy angels and 
carried to the glory of Heaven, for she had 
never done anything, by thought or deed, that 
could endanger her losing it. Thus died this 
queen of England, in the year of grace, 1369, 
the vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin, on 
the 15th of August.’ 

Edward partly rebuilt the palace, his wise 
prelate, William of Wykeham, being the archi- 
tect. He carved the huge inscription, ‘‘ Hoc 
fecit Wykeham,” which is still visible on the 
Winchester Tower ; and when the king seemed 
inclined to resent the apparent arrogance, ex- 
plained that the inscription meant ‘the castle 
had made him.” The weak monarch, Henry 
the Sixth, was also born at Windsor, fulfilling 


| the old prophecy—written probably years after 


the event : 
I, Henry, born at Monmouth, 


Shall small time reign and much get, 
But Henry of Windsor shall reign long and lose all. 


The wicked Crook Back brought Henry's 
body to Windsor from Chertsey. <A_ black 
marble slab in the chapel still marks his 
grave. He became the saint of Windsor. Rough 
ploughmen from the Berkshire villages came 
here, with tapers and images of wax ; and forest 
keepers, their doublets stained with deer’s blood 
and often with man’s blood, used to adore a 
small chip of the bedstead of the saintly king, his 
spur, or his old red velvet hat, which was sup- 
posed to cure headaches. Prayers to him were 
inserted in the service books of the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and the old hat stood 
high above all the other Windsor relics. 

The Royal Tomb House is another centre 
of great traditions. It was originally in- 
tended by Henry the Seventh for his tomb. 
Henry the Eighth, in the plenitude of his gene- 
rosity, gave it to his favourite Wolsey, who 
began to rebuild it with all the lavish splendour 
in which he delighted. He had determined 
to descend into the darkness of a tomb, mag- 
nificent as that of the popes, and to lie in a sar- 
cophagus worthy of the Pharaohs. But he begged 
little earth for charity, far away from that royal 
tomb, which was swept away in contempt by 
the Parliamentarians, who loathed such pomps 
and vanities. ‘The upper part was sold as de- 
faced brass, for six hundred pounds ; and the 
black marble sarcophagus lay untenanted, till 
it was taken for the righteous purpose of cover- 











George the Third eventually constructed the 
vault beneath the Tomb House for himself and 
family. 

Windsor Castle possesses two distinct relics of 
Quentin Matsys, the famous blacksmith of Ant- 
werp. On the left of the altar in St. George’s 
Chapel is a screen of Gothic iron, hammered 
out (carved out with a knife one would think) by 
Matsys for the tomb of Edward the Fourth. 
The king’s coat of mail and jewelled surcoat 
used to hang near it, but the Puritans carried 
them off when they defaced the chapel in 1643. 
In the Queen's closet hangs the famous pic- 
ture of the Misers, which proved Matsys an 
artist, and obtained him the daughter of a 
painter for a wife. ‘The painting is hard, 
but it is of great excellence; and the de- 
tails are highly curious. ‘The faces are 
replete with character, but the meaning of 
their expression is disputed. Some think that 
both men are money-lenders, rejoicing in an 
especially hard bargain; many, that one is a 
merchant, and the other a partner or clerk 
who is outwitting him. After all, the picture’s 
traditional name probably expresses the real 
intention. 

There is a tradition that the upper ward of 
Windsor Castle was built by Edward the Third 
from.the French king’s ransom, and the lower 
ward remodelled from the ransom of the Scotch 
king ; John was shut up in the Round Tower, 
formerly called La Rose, and David in the south- 
west tower of the upper ward. 

Henry the Eighth used to hawk in the 
Great Park, and there too in the long green 
glades he held his archery meetings. Years 
after her father’s death, Elizabeth used to come 
to the park to shoot deer with her cross bow, 
not unfrequently cutting their throats with 
her own hunting knife. There is one more 
tradition of Windsor worth remembering. <A 
public-house in Peascod-street, called the 
Duke’s Head, was once the house of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, the Zimri of Dryden. 
Charles the Second used to come from the 
Castle, and walk with him to Filbert’s, the 
house of Nell Gwynne. 


QUITE A NEW ELECTION ADDRESS. 
FROM A VOTER TO A MEMBER. 

My Honourable Friend! 

What is required of Members of Parlia- 
ment is, that they should be faithful ser- 
vants of the people and of the crown : 
failing which, not only the public will suffer, 
but the erown, in the absence, interception, 
or perversion of a truthful account of the 
real state of the country; for, as in the case 
of the human body, it is necessary that the 
head comprehend the wants of it, in order to 
take measures to supply them, so it is with the 
body politic. And with the former, the agents 
best adapted to administer to its necessities 
are sought out. They do not stand on plat- 
forms, and overwhelm folks with long speeches, 
often ‘rivers of words, and drops of under- 
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standing,” to convince people that they are ex- 
cellent in their way, and to cajole them to 
employ them ; on the contrary, people get up 
and run after ¢dem ; they are solicited and sent 
for, and rewarded proportionately (it is to be 
hoped) to their deserts. So should it be, my 
honourable friend, in the case of membership of 
Parliament. ‘The M.P. should be known for his 
qualities and fitness, and instead of interceding, 
he should be interceded with, to lend his assist- 
ance. He should be at no expense, for serving 
the people, and his reward should consist in 
the honour of adroitly managing the business 
entrusted to him. It should not be considered 
as a recommendation in an accomplished gentle- 
man, or plain dealing individual, that he act 
honestly, and without immediate regard to bet- 
tering himself. Whereas, I notice that a 
member of Parliament, filling his post with the 
common honesty necessary in humbler life to 
ensure a livelihood, is sometimes considered as 
a wonder, a phenomenon, without opening his 
mouth or moving a finger in the work for which 
he is placed where he is. This would suggest 
that there is somewhat of laxity of principle 
acknowledged to exist in Parliament ; that people 
regard it as a sort of necessary evil; and, on 
the principle that 








Despair it was come, and he thought it content, 


are content to put up with what they get. 
My honourable friend, how many among you 
are known familiarly for their good works? 
How many of you think it an honour to be the 
advocates of the people’s happiness and improve- 
ment? How many of you go into Parliament, 
but to become other than you were? To be 
put into a position to do good, is not often 
the ambition of the would-be M.P. It is to 
be M.P. And instead of being by his own 
sheer force, a made man before entering Parlia- 
ment, he does but consider the House the 
making of him, and that at the expense of 
passed over superiority immeasurable. It would 
seem, I think, my honourable friend, that the 
men for the duties required, are occasionally 
chosen at a chance. 

In every small section of the community, two 
or three individuals are known for some peculiar 
qualities appertaining to usefulness; in every 
small collection of a dozen huts there is some 
person whose advice is sought on occasions of 
emergency ; but really, my honourable friend, I 
never knew you to have been consulted in such 
wise before you added M.P.to your name. Ieven 
question whether many people knew of your ex- 
istence until you tacked those two letters to your 
name, and thus made something out of a non- 
entity. ‘‘ Who is Mr. So-and-so?” ‘Oh! he is 
M.P. for Such a place.” “Oh!” That is enough, 
and Mr. So-and-so knows it; that is why he 
was so anxious to write M.P. after his name; 
he knows the meaning, if he do not know the 
translation, of the moral, “d'un magistrat 
ignorant, c’est la robe qu’on salue.” But such 
people are to the body of the state as poisons 
to the system; they engender dad blood, by 
causing stagnation. How many members are 
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there who give their votes in accordance with 
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any inward conviction of their own, or the 
wishes of their constituents? How many who 
know what these wishes are, or knowing, care ? 
How many are guided by them? How many a 
member votes in the House otherwise than as 
an adherent to a stronger member, or as an in- 
directly subsidised agent? Again; is it whole- 
some, my honourable friend, that at the present 
day it should be looked upon as a necessary, 
but vulgar and irksome ordeal withal, that a 
fit subject for a seat in Parliament should ad- 
dress a noisy mob, with the view of gammon- 
ing or flattering them into the notion that he is 
the very best person they could possibly select 
to act for them? ‘That this hero, in order to 
propitiate himself into the good graces of those 
enlightened fellow countrymen, should pump 
up poor jests, and lend himself to buffoonery 
and littlenesses not so honest or harmless, and 
certainly not so amusing, as the clap-trap of 
the quack doctor and merry-andrew of the days 
gone by? That in order to give specimens of 
how he will act, he should vamp up his version 
of how he would deal with such and such a 
question, at such and such a moment—showing 
a brick as it were, as a sample of the house he 
would build? There is a strange carelessness 
as to who’s the member, that is taken advantage 
of by the wary. Ask how it came that a vote 
was given for such and such a one, what Smith 
personally or historically knew of him, what he 
expected of him, what he hoped from him in 
regard to anything, and you will wait a long 
time for your answer. At the Presidential 
election in America, the other day, huge bells, 
it is said, were sent about, mounted on waggons, 
to wake up the voters. Some such stimulus is 
needed sadly in this country in these times, for, 
as a rule, unless something owt of Parliament 
is to be got for a vote, or some spite paid off, 
people appear very calm, not to say indifferent, 
as to giving one at all. But not so apathetic 
are they where interests more near and plain to 
them are concerned. The densest will think 
twice before they entrust a piece of money to 
friend or foe, to lay out for them; they look 
out for a strict account of that; but a vote is 
frequently invested quite at random. What 
surprise there would be among some of the 
‘lower orders,” if they were told that, to all 
intents and purposes, the M.P. is in their 
service ; that he goes to market for them; that 
it is his duty to make the best bargains he can 
for them ; that he goes to Parliament not merely 
because he is the squire, or contractor, or what 
not of the neighbourhood. but because he is sent 
by them, as solemnly trusted to speak up for 
the general interest, and with no more reference 
to his money than because he has enough 
money to pay others to do his business whilst 
he is absent attending to theirs. 

Be not puffed up, my honourable friend! It is 
only some of the speeches on the hustings that 
are delivered with the aim of enlightenment, 
and they are held as downright compliments to 
improved intellectual and educational standing, 
and are tributes to (as they are tributaries 
from) master m‘nds, which the most obtuse and 
ignorant can hardly listen to, without, to some 
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extent, understanding and gaining by, be party 
feeling what it may. But these men are known 
to the world as men of generous and exalted 
natures. Guiding stars are these men, who, in 
arguing questions of interest to the common- 
wealth, have shown themselves the expounders 
and interpreters of what thousands of others 
have thought and would express. These men 
have the voice of the people with them; these 
men are not merely Members of Parliament, 
but Men of the People. When your M.?.-ship 
learns that meaning with it, my honourable 
friend, it will mean something and be some- 
thing ; so long as it does not, it will be Mere 
Pretence. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir is a busy time indeed. There is 
clatter, rattle, click-click, sudden pause, 
almost awful, a low proclamation, and then 
the setting in of chink and jingle; such 
crowds—half a dozen deep about the table ; 
while outside promenade as thickly the 
well-dressed girls and ladies; the stupid 
men who are pouring into pretty ears their 
insipid jests, but which they are not to be 
blamed for thinking racy from the hearty 
reception they meet ; the eager and amused 
first visitors, delighted and confounded 
with everything, and chuckling with a 
stupid complacency over the privilege of 
being allowed to enjoy those lights and 
gorgeous chambers, soft sofas, and amuse- 
ment, all for nothing! There are mean 
minds to whom this element is a sort of 
whet. (I hear my dear pet at home say, 
as she reads, that I am getting a little 
bitter ; but this place does help to give one 
a mean estimate of human nature.) But I 
look round and try to make out Grainger. 
I wander from one table to the other. 
Certainly on this night of excitement there 
can be no such study as these human faces 
and expressions, especially at the moment 
the cards are being dealt. Not at chapel or 
church, if the Doctor Seraphicus himself were 
preaching, could we find five seconds of such 
absorbed expectancy and attention. The 
heart, soul, all, are in the faces. Suddenly, 
as the verdict sounds—light, positive light, 
drifts over some, and a positive shadow 
over others; shocking, shocking, yet so 
interesting. Talk of a play! I could look 
on here from morning to night. It has 
endless variety, and I must be very straight- 
laced if I could not do so with that object, 
the study of human character, merely in 
view. By the way, the doctor said I was 
to relax, and amuse myself in every way. 
I suppose he meant to gamble, b\ that 
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prescription, my good quack, won’t do for 
I have certainly been moping a little. 
There I see a greater crowd—faces all 
looking at-one face, gutteral whispers— 
“way’’—so the Germans call “ oui” —“ zest 
luay !”” I can understand—a hero of the 
night—a worn, lorn creature—a sad, high- 
browed, bald, gentlemanly man, fighting 
the desperate fight, standing up to the very 
teeth of the bank. He was playing what 
seems the forlorn hope—‘ le mazximoom,” 
twelve thousand francs, every time; and a 
fat, clean, snowy cushion of notes was 
before him, delicately marked in faint blue, 
and as thick as the leaves of a book. On 
this night, Mephistopheles is playing one 
of his most cruel freaks, and one which he 
is very fond of. This votary has been win- 
ning during the previous few days, and, it 
is said, has carried off some six or eight 
thousand pounds. The pinch-faced eccle- 
siastical looking overseer walks about un- 
easily, and has regarded him with dislike 
all but openly expressed. But to-night I 
can see the bale of notes shifting across 
from one colour to the other, ruthlessly 
seized on, counted over with an ostentatious 
particularity, note after note laid out in 
splendid piles, and the trifling balance 
tossed back contemptuously. Then I see 
him gathering up his dwindling notes, turn 
them over with a pitiable irresolution, and 
then lay them down on another colour. 
Again 1s proclamation made; away they 
flutter, drawn in by the merciless far- 
stretching croupier’s claw; and I see his 
yellow fingers working nervously at his 
forehead, which is as yellow. Then comes 
the sudden scrape as the chair is pushed 
back, and he is gone. No one cares for 
the unsuccessful, and no eye of sympathy, 
rather a look of impatient contempt, follows 
him. 

But Grainger! Then it was my eye fell 
upon him, seated close by, a few gold pieces 
before him, his face distorted with impatience, 
fury, and hate. Indeed, it seemed another 
Grainger, or that a new soul had entered 
into him. It almost startled me; but still 
I recollected what I had laid out for myself. 
I went round softly and touched him: he 
looked back savagely. 

“ Well?” he said. 

“Come away, do; I want to speak to 
you.” 

“Ts that all ? Then don’t worry me now.” 

** Do listen to me, Grainger. Come, do.” 

“ Confound it, leave me alone, will you. 
What the devil do you mean?” Such de- 
moniac fury ! 

The clergyman was right after all. I had 
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been only deceiving myself, and with a 
bitter disappointment I turned away. In 
an instant I was attracted by a sudden 
confusion and din of voices, all speaking 
together. There was Grainger standing 
up, his arms swinging, and gesticulating ; 
his mouth pouring out angry French. 
Three croupiers were as vehemently expos- 
tulating, and pointing, and emphasising 
with their rakes. They have not paid him, 
he says. They have cheated — swindled 
him! The “gallery,” as they call the 
people standing round, take different sides ; 
and now steals up, asif from behind a tree, 
that methodist - looking inspector, whose 
skin is drawn so tight, and whose clothes 
are so brushed, by machinery I think. He 
quietly whispers Grainger, no one can learn 
what he says; but I see his head nodding 
like the bill of a sparrow. That man’s 
soul, I suspect, is as tight as his skin and 
clothes. I suppose he is worth his six or 
seven hundred a year to the administra- 
tion. What he says seems to awe Grainger 
—already the gamblers are impatient at all 
this tapage about a few wretched louis, 
when there are little hillocks of gold, me- 
tallic ant-hills, rising all over the table. 

The croupier seizes the moment. The 
cards are being dealt, and after that there 
can be no more row. Here again Mephis- 
topheles and his crew have such an advan- 
tage. For in analogous relations, the crowd 
is sure to take part with one of themselves, 
but no one here knows what the next coup 
may bring; and in that expectancy, selfish- 
ness grows impatient and sides with the 
bank. I admire the dexterity with which 
the meaner human passions are thus turned 
to profit, and every little broil composed. 

I turn away not a little disgusted. Cer- 
tainly the strangest and most dramatic of 
scenes, and not unprofitable to study. See 
here, for instance, a little dingy shop- 
woman, with her two children over yonder 
on the sofa, perhaps selling candles and 
tobacco; in her brown thread gloves she 
has her “little florin.” The dull anxiety 
in her German face is surprising. Down 
goes the piece on “manque,” and I see 
her look away as the ball spins round. 
Her heart, I am sure, almost stops. She 
hears, but does not see, the result. The 
smile of delight is exquisite—she tries 
again— again succeeds—and again suc- 
ceeds. Now she is over at the sofa show- 
ing her three prizes lying in the brown 
thread gloves. How she had clutched at 
them over the shoulder of the genteel 
player sitting, and who shakes her off im- 
patiently, and half gives an execration. He 








| has fort louis before him; but she was | 
y 


afraid that if she was not prompt, he or 
some other greedy player would seize on 
her little treasure. Then she returns full 
of triumph, flushed with victory. She 
watches and waits a favourable oppor- 
tunity; but Mephistopheles has seen her with 
one of his grins—she loses her first piece, a 
palpable agony flits across her face. She 
tries again. 
prison; something like agony is in that 
dull face. The next turn it is gone, she is 
trying again, but will lose. Oh, if she had 
been only content to remain as she was! 
The very air must be dense with ejacula- 
tions of this sort wrung from a thousand 
disappointed hearts. 


Over yonder I see the young girl sitting 


disconsolate, and with such a wistful look 
towards the table. She is waiting for 
him. He is playing—Mephistopheles needn't 
trouble himself about that business. It is 
in fair train of itself, and will move on to 
his wishes, of its own motion. 

As I go out on the cool terrace some one 
touches my arm. 

‘“*T owe you a hearty apology,” he said, 
“for my roughness. Once we begin there, 
we lose all restraint.” 

I answered coldly, “that it was no 
matter.”’ 

‘* But it is matter,” he said angrily; “I 
gave you a right to speak to me, and | 
met you most unworthily. I had some 
excuse, for the interruption brought about 
the row that you saw. I suppose your 
well-meant caution cost me only ten louis ; 
but say you are not angry.” 

There was something very winning in his 
manner, and I could not resist him. 

“* But I thought you were going to give 
this up ?”’ I said. ‘ You led me to hope I 
had some influence.” 

During our absence a strange metamor- 
phosis had taken place in the gardens. They 
had become crammed, and below us was a 
dense mass of merry figures, but now all 
ht up. 
dotted about that seemed like palm-trees 
with drooping branches. 
“ administration” device to line these with 
gas- pipes, and hang white globes over 
them, up and down. When they treat our 
poor human nature as they do, it is only, 
all of course, that they should deal with 
the glorious fruits of the earth in the same 
fashion. 
gewgaws, these make up this sunlight, and 


grass greens, and variegated colours of 


To the fresh breath of Heaven, 


nature. 


they prefer the miasma of their crowded || 





Zero! Her little piece is in | 


In the daytime I had noted trees | 


It was a rare | 


Gas and paint, and gilding, and | 
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gaming-room. I daresay, M. D , the 
superintendent, finds it suits his lungs 
better than the most bracing mountain 
atmosphere, and I’ suppose goes to Baden 
or Spa for his holiday. However, here I 
see the whole garden lit up with these 
trumpery illuminated gas arches and stars, 
and meagre hearts, and such things, and 
the crowd amused and delighted like chil- 
dren, as they are. Qu’ilest beau! Vraiment 
c'est magnifique! and how generous and 
liberal this administration! All for no- 
thing; says old paterfamilias—the same who 
sits on the Times, while he reads the Daily 
| News, and little dreams that his eldest, 
Charles, has already paid this generous 
board some five-and-twenty napoleons “on 
| the red,” which alone would defray the 
| cost of several of these festivities. But 
when the band begins the last galop with 
éclat and animation, and some half a dozen 
cheap Bengal lights are stuck in the trees, 
poor innocent trees! and made to fizz and 
|| blaze, then the enthusiasm bursts out; a 
|| perfect roar of childish delight rises, and 
|| we hear again how “beau,” how “ mag- 
| nifique,”’ this conduct is on the part of the 
| administration. I am far from joining in 
these praises; I think them shabby and 
contemptible to a degree, with their few 
jets of gas, and their newspapers, and their 
|| chairs, for which nearly every one has to 
| pay more or less handsomely. Nay, I have 
| discovered that there is not a young girl, 
| the most blushing, blooming, and innocent, 
who comes here, that does not coax papa 
| for three florins or so, “just to try my 
| luck, my dear,” and which is swept into 
|| the hands of these monsters. Now, even 
Thomas, the valet, and poor Cox, the 
ladies’ maid, they have stolen up and con- 
|| tributed their two hard earned gulden. Ah, 
| M. D , with the pinched nose and the 
drum-tight skin, decent and respectable as 
| you are, gérant en chef of the company, 
|| or what you call yourself, do you think that 
| if we had you in England, yor would not 
be committed for trial summarily, and your 
|| correct demeanour would only go to in- 
_ fluence the verdict of the jury. This fellow, 
I can see, observes the look of dislike with 
which I measure him—there is a rapport in 
|| these things as well as in likings—and I 
can see he is thinking, “ You are coming 
into our net, my boy; we shall strip you, 
| and that will teach you not to be offensive 

to the administration. You want a lesson.” 

Talking to Grainger last night, on the 
cnly subject on which he can talk fluently, 
a short stumpy man with a jet, glossy, 
hair-dresser beard and moustache, a little 





hat, and coat very short, also comes up and 
says languidly, “ How do, Grainger?” He 
then sat down in front of us, leant back, 
drawing at his cigar with half-closed eyes, 
and moving his cane up and down between 
his knees in a sort of slow dance. 

“Well, D’Eyncourt,” said Grainger, “I 
went back to those infernal tables, in spite 
of the advice of my good friend, which I 
had determined to follow.” 

“Pretended to determine to follow,’”’ he 
answered, with a slow drawl. “ Tell the 
truth always, and shame—our friends in- 
side yonder.” 

I never saw a face I disliked more, it was 
so tallowy, and then the little eyes were 
quite flat and oval, and exactly of the pat- 
tern we see in a pig. I was going to say 
“cat; but the head had not the character 
which a cat has. He had a sort of Turk- 
ish air, and I had often remarked him as 
he looked at ladies passing by, with an 
inert blinking, as though he were saying, 
“TI bring you to me; if I chose to exert 
myself, you could not resist, but you are 
not worth it.” He was a solitary man, 
though sometimes I saw him seated with 
a family of girls abovt him, his head back, 
his pig’s eyes blinking at them, the words | 
dropping languidly from his mouth, as who 
should say, “I just serve you out a few 
marbles, you are not worth more, and mind 
—I am doing this to amuse myself.” 

He had been a traveller, and the glossy 
locks were said to take a good deal of time 
to keep in that rich and glossy state. 

“You say very queer things,” said | 
Grainger. ‘Only that we know you.” 

“No you don’t; I want no excuse of that 
sort. I say what I like.” 

“Then some one will be punishing you | 
one of these days.” 

The only answer was a sleepy look of 
contempt, which seemed to make Grainger 
uneasy. 

“* My friend here,” he said, “believes in | 
systems ; my friend Austen, who has come | 
here for his health.” 

The other never looked at me a second, 
or seemed to acknowledge this ambiguous | 
introductic n. 

“ You have always played on a system,” 
he drawled out, “ and with such success!” | 
“T never lost, but when I did. Curse 
them all! They are the devil’s own mouse- 

traps and spring-guns.” 

“You know best about him,” said the 
other. “ But you have stumbled on a truth 
for once—of course too late. You point a 
moral here; the good show you to their 
sons as a warning. If I was the adminis- 
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tration, ’'d pay you to go away or to keep 
cut of sight.” 

‘You speak to me in a very strange way. 
If I didn’t owe you money ¥ 

“Say nothing then about it, as the situa- 
tion must continue.” 

I felt, indeed, for Grainger; there: was 
something so studied in this insolence; and 
I could not resist whispering a question : 
“Ts it a large sum ?” 

A rueful nod was the reply, and a smile, 
a dull smile, melted over the tallow face. 

“* And so you have taken up a system— 
the last resource? Well, well.” 

“‘T did not say J had,” replied Grainger. 
‘* My friend here, Mr. Austen, believes in it. 
Let me introduce him, Mr. D’Eyncourt.” 

Grainger seemed to find some revenge 
in this little stroke. I was provoked, and 
did not wish to know this man. 

“Well, what is the system?” he said, 
without looking at me. 

“T have nothing of the kind; only I 
noticed that everybody who lost to-night 
seemed to play very wildly, now on this, 
on that, without any guide.” 

“And pray what is the guide you have 
found out ?” 

“There can be nothing that you can call 
a guide; but it seems to me common sense 
that if one colour has been coming up a 
great many times, we may naturally begin 
to look out for the other.” 

“* Oh, that’s common sense is it ?” he said, 
taking his cigar out of his mouth. “ It 
may be so, I never pretend to say what is 
common sense or not. Still there are 
thousands who have thought of what you 
have said, thousands ; in fact, every beginner 
invariably makes that discovery, after he 
has won three or four florins.” 

“You quite mistake. I am no be- 

inner.” 

“Well, say a napoleon. It’s the regular 
speech. The regulation discovery. Take 
my advice, keep your napoleon, and let 
your system go.” 

“T really don’t understand,” I said 
coldly. ‘I have never played, and with 
the grace of Heaven never shall indulge in 
what I think wrong and sinful.” 

He looked at me curiously. 
nothing of course to do with that. 
church, I see.” 

** But for the mere theory,” I went on, 
“Tam right. I know something of mathe- 





“T have 
In the 





matics, of the common chances of every 
day life, and every man of science will 
tell you that a rule is better than no rule.” 

“You are wrong, my dear friend,” said 
Grainger; “utterly. Your man of science 
is a donkey in these matters. It is one of 
the invariable delusions of this place. 
You will find out in time.” 

“Look at this card,” I said, warmly, 
“‘which I marked as the game went on, 
from curiosity, just to test the thing.” 

‘From curiosity, just to tést the thing,” 
said D’Eyncourt. “ Yes?” 

“Well, see, it falls into the shape—ex- 
actly as I said. There is a proof.” 

“Oh! the card and pin,” said he, with 
an air of superiority I could have struck 
him for. ‘“ Everybody appeals to that. 
Really this uniformity is delicious.” 

“Come away, Grainger,” I said, feeling 
I could hardly control myself. ‘ Let us 
have some supper.” 

As we walked away, Grainger said, 
“ My dear friend, he’s right. You can’t un- 
derstand these things so well. Your ex- 
perience don’t go beyond a sixpenny rou- 
lette table on a race-course. But here we 
do things en grand, you see.” 

“‘T am right,” I said coldly. 

“T wish you were. Well, when do you 
go on to Frankfort ?”’ 

When we got home I found a letter 
on the table from the German gentleman. 
He has at last returned, and will see me 
to-morrow morning. This looks like 
business. No letter for some days from 
my pet, which makes me a little uneasy. 
Not that I shall be uneasy—no matter 
what she may think, as she reads this. 
For I use these little “trials of the third 
class,” as I call them, as so many oppor- 
tunities for wholesome discipline, for keep- 
ing the mind straight and steady, hardening 
it to imaginary woes, strengthening and 
giving a tone tothe judgment. I am right 
also, in my judgment, whatever that languid 
upstart may think. 
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